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So, too, the medical officer of Clerkenwell, in 
2 2 a recent report, says, speaking of three deaths 
Sanitary Improvements v. Contagion. _| from scarlet fever which occurred in one family, 
Discussion with Dr. Greenhow. that it was found that the children had been 
OW is certainly not the Seveal feet below the nd, in eontact with 
moment for sanitary Te-|s cesepoo! filled with foul filth. ‘The children 
formers tobe drawing back, in the upper of the house recovered. 
and qualifying Pinions Statements to the same effect are wumberless, 
which are beginning to be snd are consistent with our knowledge of the 
appreciated and work mo- ris6 and spread ef fevers generally. 
so a 3 a In reply to our ious observations on his 
ees pei NB, letter, Dr. G ow has favoured us with 
arith dodinas him | *?other comaunication, which we now print :— 
to caution us against the Havinghad practical experience (says the Doctor) 
teaching, wesimply pointed of the evils arising from exaggerated expectations 
out* the great increase in Of the benefits derivable from sanitary exertions, I 
the metropolis of scarla- Ventured te send you an article on searlet fever. 
tina, which we called 9 1m that communication I said, “ No one, so far as 
preventable disease, and — ~ ee hay A on pene ate. 
urged that those to whom or “ot Aer Soro persons already sick with that 
= the health of parishes i8 gicuse.” To this doctrine you demur. You 
entrusted should note care-| syoo0 that i is not sanitary fares Sanaa 
fully the localities in which happily for sanitary sanitary dectelan te 
fever prevails, and make of two kinds: on the one hand, there isa doctrine 
them the scene of sanitary | of sanitary amateurs; on the other hand, there is 








cool weather. Dr. Greenhow devoted its attention to the cure and prevention 
surely cannot wish it to be in-| of disease. My doctrine is of the latter class, and 
ferred, from his communica- I confidently appeal to medical experience for ite 
tions in reply to this advice on confirmation. By way of elucidating the matter 
our part, that it is not desirable to those who are unacquainted with medical | 
to follow it? We feel certain science, I heg to state an example of the kind of 
he does not; nor do we think, facts from which we, who are skilled im the study 
although he talks somewhat slight- Of disease, draw the opinion contained in the 
ingly of “sanitary amateurs,” that he desires | pl 30 eee ee we. § SS bier ae 
to disparage their efforts: but we would ask are . npietnes oa sakes teanes dak aes 
him to recollect how greatly the cause has been | , a se alia i009 ieahie 4 bas 
advanced by many who may be thus designated, rp pense Sonera ERAT ah 

and how desirable it is not to weaken their | ese pe thibetionts: Aeetien ey Islands and 
hands, but to strengthen them,—how impor-|j.oiand lie the Faroe Islands, a dependency 


improvements during the the doctrine of the medical profession, which has | ; 








eg it is not to afford further pretences t0| ofthe Danish crown. Remote from the ordinary 
he foes of sanitary improvement. We grieve | track of commerce, the inhabitants of these islands 
sincerely that Dr. Greenhow should have been have but little intercourse with the outside world. 
led to do so, and can assure him that many of The population of the islands amounted to nearly | 
his medical brethren agree with us, five or 8,000 persons in 1845. The public health of | 
six having written to us to that effect. The Firoe is singularly good, for (excluding the deaths | 
medical officer of St. George the Martyr, South- of children under ten years of age), the largest | 
wark, for example (Mr. Rendle), says,— | mortality takes place between the ages of eighty | 
“ I was surprised to see in your columns, a week | 24 ninety years, and of every 1,000 deaths, 349 | 
since, a letter from Dr. pee who is so justly | are deaths of persons who have passed their | 
ed by us all. In this instance I fear he | seventieth year. From their isolated position, | 


misleads us. The parish to which I act as medical | “he inhabitants of Faroe have escaped for long | (; 





officer has been severely visited with scarlet fever, 
and I have made it a feature of my quarterly | 


periods the ordinary contagious diseases. Small- 
pox last prevailed in 1705, and then with such 


report, just delivered to the vestry (an unwilling | severity that the entire population of one island 


vestry so far as the majority goes). I beg tohand | ¥®* swept away. Scarlet fever has never been 


you a portion published in our local journal. Yon | 
will also see how a vestry, acting for one of the | 
sickliest parishes in London, can hesitate as to 
sanitary improvement.” 


Dr. Greenhow goes on to say that a close, | 


introduced into Firoe. Measles prevailed in 1781, 
and not again until 1846, when it was introduced 
by a person from Copenhagen, who arrived in 
Faroe with the disease in its incubative stage. 
Between the 4th of April, when this person first 
manifested unequivocal symptoms of measles, and 


ill-ventilated, over-crowded room is unfavour-| the 17th of September following, when the last 

able to recovery, and that the emanations from | case occurred, neatly 6,000 persons were affected 

the sick are likely to be more active than in| by the disease, being very nearly all those then 
es where proper ventilation dilutes them ; alive who had not had the disease in 1761. Some 
, he continues, apart from this “indirect old people who had escaped in 1781, suffered from 

influence,” “such unfavourable circumstances measles in 1646, and a few youn 

seem to exercise no influence over either its Tesisted the contagion, although constantly ex- 








intensity or its course.” We can scarcely recon- 
cile the two statements, and what does Mr. 
Rendle say in his report /— 

** Putrid complaints are undoubtedly very fatal 
among us, and each week brings news of their 
progress. Typhus does notabate. Scarlet fever, 

, complications known as diptheria, putrid 


posed to it. Of the elderly people who had saffered 


from measles in 1781, not one was attacked in | * 


| 1846. Upwards of 100 persons died of the epidemic, 
‘and the average annual death-rate of 15°4 per 
1,000 was raised to 32:1 for the first eight months 
of 1846. The mortality of ians in that 
year was raised five-fold, but the mortality rapidly 
declined after the sixtieth year, as Dr. um— 


sore throat, and the like, increase: they affect the Danish sanitary commissioner, from whose 


localities where putrid emanations arise with all | 


their usual disease- 


this account is derived—very justly observes, 


accompaniments: not heeause the epidemic was less fatal to persons 


producing 
ey concentrate, become more putrid, and then! of more advanced age, but because those elderly 
their seat to some other spot more or less | people who had had measles in the earlier, alto- 


favourable to the untoward i 
And, again :— 
“ Providence does not intend that reservoirs of 


stinking putrid matter shall stand so close to the | °" 


man’s door as to infest him at bed and at 
: truly these diseases may come by other 





gether escaped in the later visitation. 

Thus, then, these contagious diseases chiefly 
prevail among the young in this country, sof as 
assert, because “ young people appear to be- 
come Hiable to them from age” Bee SS: 
produce com) ively little evil to grown-up 

C rm, vamanny Bloor every person is once 








* See page 709, ante. 


)in life, but usually only once in life, suscer“ible to 





this recently came under my personal observation. 
Small-pox, measles, and scarlet fever produced no 
death in or the adjoining of 
— during ——— 1851-7. 
fever, which been prevailing in the 
melgaevertons Sosents She neo Dra ret ie 
in the present year, was introduced into Conway 
early in April. Between its introduction and my 
visit in September last, this disease caused a mor- 
tality fully to 8 in each 1,000 inhabitants 
and neither the cases nor the deaths were con 
either to the most filthy and overcrowded dwell- 
ings, or to the poorer classes of the community. 
Some sanitary amateurs have been charged with 


ties and rate-payers that the contagious epidemics 
so often bso sanitary amateurs as pre- 
ventable diseases would disappear after the com- 
pletion of the sanitary improvements. When, 


operation, scarlet fever broke out among the 
younger portion ef the inhabitants. This pro- 
d d much discoutent, and notwithstanding that 


fulfilment of these false expectations has been 


altogether overcome. 
E, Heaptam Grernnow, M.D. 


We must confess that this communication 
does not seem to us to advance the subject, 
and does not even pretend to give a proof that 
it would be useless for medical officers to note, 
as we have urged them, the localities in which 
fever prevails, and to make them the scene of 
sanitary improvements. Certainly it does not 
in any way alter or improve Dr, Greenhow’s 
position. His anecdote about the imtroduction 


tion of disease, is to create what is called “in- 
cubative” importation, that is, disease in its 
unformed state. This has been often done ; 
but it is utterly fatile. AM such alleged facts 

uire to be tried by the ordinary rules of 
evidence, and when so tried, they fail. Dr. 
Greenhow must be well aware that the Faroe 
case, and other similar cases, admit of quite 


liable to attack these living in as 
in more humble dwellings : 
ever, show that the average number of 














































































, and parts of Spitalfields, when ies: which 
pared with better neighbourhoods. In the|‘# repeated and more y. 
course of our inquiry into. metters of health |"="- ey Sey Renn pene ee 
we have — oe 2 i all be gg the ale: 
the drainage i ? people are too closely =— ; “ ih 
packed together, wher erat poverty stops the eo = ee 
roper su fi such complaints as we as t 
Jobe to my Aesth ‘and vated to an is . —— in the Flamboyan 


extraordinary extent, and we have the opinions 
of eminent medical men to the same effect. 

At the Fever Hospital in Islington no cases 
of fever (either scarlet, typhus, or typhoid) have 
becn communicated to the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood. At this hospital, in one instance, 
the nurses were attacked by fever : it was, how- 
ever, found, we are told, that the drainage at that 
time was out of order. Except on that occasion, 
no fever has been communicated either to the 
medical officers or the nurses of this establish- 
ment. One eminent authority, whose name, if 
we were permitted to use it, would carry con- 
viction with it and shorten the discussion, says 
distinctly :—“ Had Dr. Greenhow ever practi- 
cally watched the causes of scarlet fever (and 
other children’s epidemics, measles, &c.) tot 
ing % under his eyes, in poor (and other) dwell- 
ings, he could not have put forth the papers he 
has lately printed.” 

We cannot venture to occupy space in dis- 
cussing “ contagion.” The medical profession 
is itself divided, wide as poles asunder, on the 
question. As practical men, we have to deal 
with the prevention of disease. And we do 
happen to know that the liability to children’s 
epidemics, of all kinds, can be most materially 
diminished by sanitary means. The applica- 
-tion of these, then, it is that we ional ; and 
surely Dr. Greenhow is not the man to try to 
persuade parish vestries that we are wrong. 

With regard to the appearance of scarlet 
fever in drained towns, we are not aware that 
apy sanitary reformer ever expected that 
towns would be put in a good sanitary state 
solely by drai and water-supply. These 
were never considered in any other light than 
as a basis for improving the dwellings of the 
working classes. The improvement of the 
houses in ventilation, lighting, free circulation 
of air in courts and alleys, diminution of over- 
crowding, &c. have yet to be embodied in Acts 
of Parliament, or to be carried out by private 
exertion. When these things have been done, 
and have failed, we shall have time to discuss 
with Dr. Greenhow the propriety of putting a 
quarantine on medical men and others coming 
from infected houses, which, as we formerly 
stated, is the only logical result of his doctrine, 
a doctrine wich; we must take the liberty 


of repeating, will be made use of by the oppo- | 


nents of sanitary measures to the harassment 
of right-judging and earnest men, and the 
retardation of vitally important improvement. 








AN ARCHITECT’S SKETCH-BOOK OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


CONTINUING our notice of Wilars* de Honecort’s 
Sketch-book. Among his own inventionswe finda 
plan of a Cistercian church, square-ended, as they 
always were; the apse of the church at Cambray, and 
another, which he says is the result of a discussion 
between himself and another member of the pro- 
fession, Pierre de Corbie. In woodwork he pre- 
sents us with a small drawing of a bridge, and a 
larger one of a clock-tower, most probably an 
erection inside some church, like that now to be 
found at Beauvais. That at Beauvais dates from the 
commencement of the fourteenth century, and has 
been repaired late in the fifteenth. e lower 
part is in stone, and takes the shape of an octagonal 
tower, thus allowing space for thecords and weights. 
Very likely there was a similar stone basement to 
the one under consideration. He also gives us two 
or three roofs, all without tie-beams: one of these, 
evidently intended to be boarded to the underside 
of rafters, presents us with an ogee cradle roof, 
thus anticipating the almost unique example in 
the house of Jacques Cour, at Bourges. On 
another page we find an elevation of a stall, and 

* See page 758, anfe. I much regret that I have mis. 


spelt the name of our author in the former of this 
gr He. calls himself Wilars de Honecort. 
. Lassas illard 





: 





on the stall at Lausanne. This fact, connected with 
the drawing of the rose window of the cathedral, 
would almost lead us to believethat Wilarsde Hone- 
cort had something to do with the design of 
the stalls. If he had, they certainly do give but 


little credit, for, ae M. Ramé, the whole 
execution is barbarous in extreme.* Scattered 


sketches of ornament, all well drawn and some 
very ingenious: witness the two heads sprouting 
out in leaves. 

In stonecutting our author is by no means 
very clear; in his problems upon this subject, 
as well as upon mechanics generally, must be re- 
garded more as hints or memoranda for his own 
use than as clearly-defined directions for the in- 
struction of others. Thus, in the very first of the 

roblems, viz. how to take the size of a column 
| From a part only of the circumference, he gives 
,us two figures. In the first we see a compass 
‘with an arc and three legs; but he does not 
‘tell us that the middle leg should have a 
double motion upon the arc; and then, in the 
‘eompletion of the problem in the second figure, he 
‘merely draws a circle, marking the centre and the 
three points in the circumference; but he says 
nothing as to how the centre is to be found from 
_these three points, either considering the solution 
too well known to require demonstration, or 
viewing it as a secret of his craft. Upon the 
whole, after wading through the very ingenious 
explanations of M. Lassus upon this portion of 
Wilars’s work, I do not see that we learn any- 
thing beyond what is already known to almost 
every architect and mason, to say nothing of the 
doubts which occasionally arise as to whether M. 
Lassus has really hit upon what our author meant. 
Thus it is doubtful whether the equilateral arch 
was called the “clef de tiers point,” or the drop 
arch, or whether the name was common to all 
pointed arches whatever; and after all I really do 
not think it very much matters what the arch 
was called. All it concerns us to know is, that 
drop arches of various proportions are almost 
universally employed in the best architecture of 
the thirteenth century, to the exclusion of equi- 
lateral ones, and that no work will be satisfactory 
in execution where the artist tries to supply his 
want of eye and feeling by stiff geometrical rules, 


If we look at the way in which Wilars renders 

his architecture, we find that everything is simpli- 
fied: the capital consists invariably of a necking, 
_two horns ending in rounded points, and a per- 
fectly simple and flat abacus. Now it is by no 
means to be inferred from this, that having a 
capital to execute, he would confine his detail to 
the simplicity of the drawing, but quite the re- 
verse. The drawing was merely his short-hand 
for a capital of any size; for he doubtless had all 
the additional details at his fingers’ ends. 

His weak points, however, are the perspective 
of his architecture and the anatomy of his figures ; 
both which sciences would appear to have been 
neglected during the Dark Ages and had to be re- 
vived by slow and painful efforts until they ob- 
tained their perfection in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but then, unfortunately, the religious 
arts of the Middle Ages had departed. It is yet 
to be seen whether the wondrous nineteenth cen- 
cury (for wondrous it has hitherto been with re- 
gard to sciences and human progress) will be suc- 

_ cessful during its latter half in uniting the two. 





| If we examine the figures of Wilars de Hone- | 


cort, two things especially strike us: the first is 
the very large amount of space occupied by repre- 
sentations of men and animals ; and the second, his 
attempts to employ geometry to the drawing of 
them. Various treatises have been made by far 
more distinguished artists than our Picard archi- 
tect upon this subject; witness the books of 
Albert Durer, Leonardo da Vinci, and our own 
'Flaxman. There is also a book by a Dutchman, 


"published, I think, in the last century, which goes been long 
© See “Ambeles Archbolegionne,” woh: 16, page oe, {20 state of the mechanical sciences in the thir- 





where this question is discussed. There are also illustra- 
tions of the stalls. 


the album (plate 16), occurs sculptured in wood j; 


up and down in the album we find sundry other ; 





anatomy would naturally fall into; and the patella 
is round, and the clavicle goes up the side of 
the neck. However, the figure holding the vase, 
in plate 21, which was probably copied from an 
antique, is rather better; but both in this case 
and in the standing figure in plate 42, finding 
some difficulty in drawing the hips, the artist has 
gone round the figure, and shown the glutei 
muscles, which it was perfectly impossible to see 
in the original position, but which of course were 
easier to draw. The other sketches from antique 
remains are those from the sepulehre of a 
Saracen (probably a Byzantine or Gallo-Roman 
tombstone), and the combats of men and 
animals, possibly derived from some consular 
dyptich: these latter are very fairly drawn, 
as indeed are all the draped figures through- 
out the book. M. Lassus, inter alia, supposes 
the Descent from the Cross, plate 25, to be 
a design for a painting; and the woman, plate 24, 
a composition in stained glass; but perhaps the 
finest of all the drawings are the seated figure of 
Our Lord, forming plate 31, and the two kneeling 
figures in plates 32 and 45. 

It would be neither a very easy nor a profitable 
matter to follow our author through to his system 
of drawing the figure by geometry. His more 
usual plan is to set the body into two iscosceles 
triangles, which cross one another. Their apices 
determine the length of the legs, and the bases are 
placed upon half the breadth of the shoulders. A 
common way of making his first thoughts of a 
composition is to draw a triangle which forms the 
torso, and the legs and arms are added by means of 
single lines. This, if viewed as an aid to compo- 
sition, is much better than the former, but still it 
is very unsatisfactory for the side views, and 
usual way of drawing the figure by lines and dots 
is still better. Among animals we find representa. 
tions of the bear, the swan, the crawfish, the cat, 
the grasshopper, &c. all of which are very fairly 
drawn: indeed, at one time it would appear that 
Wilars had had the run of a menagerie, for we 
have a porcupine and two representations of the 
lion, which he assures us were drawn “ ai vif.” 
He applies his geometrical th to all animals, 
as well as human figures,—if, indeed, it is really 
a theory, and not a way of drawing a complex 
form by dividing it up into several simple geo- 
metrical ones. 

The last series of subjects to which I shall 
allude are the mechanicaldevices, known in the thir- 
teenth century, which were certainly better and 
more advanced than we generally give it credit 
for. Besides telling us the way by means of which 
the great leaden angels at the ends of the cathe- 
drals and chapels were made to revolve in the 
twenty-four hours, and how a lectern may be 
made so that the eagle shall turn his head when 
the Gospel is read, he shows us how to construct a 
‘saw-mill, a machine to raise stones, and the ¢tré- 
buchet (the medieval cannon), besides giving us 
his idea of perpetual motion. 

As this notice has already run to a greater 
‘| than I intended, I must dismiss this part 
' of the subject, which I do with the less regret, as 
Mr. Parker has promised us an English version of 
, the work, with annotations by Professor Willis, 














, than whom he could not possibly have made a 
/more fitting choice. Under his investiga- 


| tions the ill-drawn perspectives and the some- 
| what misty interpretations will become clear and 
straightforward, and we shall then have what has 
a desideratum, viz. a good account of 










teenth century. 
I would only suggest whether drawing Wilars’s 
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block :— 

Fig. 1 is a portion of Wilars’s drawing of the 
western rose of Chartres Cathedral. 

Fig. 2 is a portion of the same window as it 
actually exists. It will be perceived that the 

incipal differences arise from the desire of 

Yilars to make more perforations, so as to get a 
larger amount of light. 

Fig. 3 is part of the perspective, showing the 
outside of one of the eastern chapels at Rheims. 
The sloping roofs, with their leaden crockets, 
deserve particular notice, as well as the creteaux, 
both features having disappeared, if indeed they 
ever existed ; for although we may suppose that 
Wilars copied from the actual working drawings, 
yet from other sources, ¢.g. the wheel window at 
Chartres, we know that he always copied with 
the addition of his own improvements. Thus he 
has supplied the places of the angels, on the top 
of the buttresses, with naked winged figures, his 
object being probably pol ge the altitude, and the 
position of the limbs, not simply the folds of 
the 


Fig. 4 is part of the inside perspective of the 
same chapel, and, considering all things, is tolerably 
correct. Violet le Due, in vol. ii. pp. 472, 473, of 
his “ Dictionnaire d’ Architeeture,” gives drawings 
of the exterior and interior of these chapels. I 
should also remark that in both cases Wilars has 
drawn the circular portions of his perspective with 
the compass. 

Fig. & is part of the large drawing of the poupée, 
or stall-end. 

Fig. 6 shows the geometrical lines for drawing 
asheep. Itisa wa knees fact that the bodies 
and legs of many quadrupeds are contained within 
a square; the difference between them consisting 
in the height of the line of the belly. Now, that 
line in the sheep very nearly divides the square 
into half, thus giving a paralellogram of twosquares 
to the body. Wilars has drawn this correctly, but 
either he did not know that the legs would be 
contained within another similar paralellogram, or 
he has designedly given us but half of the rule. 

Fig. 7 is the application of his system to the 
human figure. 

Figs. 8 and 9 show the plan of taking the 


be five in number, whereof one belongs to the pit, 
and the fourth takes in the arches carrying 
the cove and ceiling. In the smaller divisions of 
the ellipse of the there are in each case three 
tiers of boxes, w one is comprised within 
the space of the elliptical arch, tothe height 
of the ium entablature, with which its front 
ranges. That last tier corresponds im position as 
to height with the upper gallery of the major 
division of the ellipse on ; whilst 
one is fronted as a tier of boxes, the upper gallery 
extends the raking line of the lower gallery, so as 
0 ae Bee es ee 
incipal tier 


i boxes. 
gallery ranges, as to the design of its 
front, with what may be called the second tier of 
boxes. This, and the principal tier of boxes, 10 feet 
each, and similarly in three divisions on plan (the 
floors behind the uniform front being at somewhat 
different levels), and the pit (12 feet in height 
from the orchestra floor) form our other divisions 
of the height. The private boxesin the proscenium 
range with the pit, with the principal tier of boxes, 
and with the second tier at the sides, each to the 
other respectively, the elliptical-arched ceiling of 
the proscenium of course corresponding with the 
areh over the slip-boxes which are at the sides. 
The rise of this arch is 6 feet, and the height of 
the cove above, with its rim or base of mouldings, 
is 5 feet 3 inches. The box-fronts are 3 feet 6 inches, 
except those at the top, which are 4 feet. The 
whole height from our datum level of the orchestra 
floor (which is 4 feet 6 inches below the street 
level, to allow of the desired inclination of the pit- 
floor) is, to the apex of the roof, 72 feet. The 
stage-floor, at the front, thus nearly corresponds 
with the street level. 

The two main tiers (boxes and gallery) have 
fronts of the inverted ogee form of seetion: they 
are thickly covered with ornament, and have at 
intervals corresponding with each of the columns 
and trusses, or divisions of the boxes, figures of 
Britannia, with gilt spear and shield, seated partly 
in a niche, bordered with ornament, and coloured 
blue as to its background. The predominant 


salmon-colour and white, a somewhat deeper shade 
of red being given to the lower part, on the swell 
of the bow. The fronts of the slip-boxes are vertical 
in section: they are orngmented, but are without 
the figures of Britannia. The cove and oval 
centre of the ceiling of the auditory is divided by 





diameter of a column when access can only be 
obtained to a portion of the circumference. | 

Fig. 10 is taken from the design to a wheel of 
fortune: it shows his way of expressing the action 
of a figure by a few lines. 

I must also mention that the accompanying 
wood block does not contain fac similes of the 
drawings, i.e. the lines are not thickened exactly | 
where they are im the original. Had I done so, I | 
should have lest all the spirit of the MIS. besides | 
exaggerating the inequalities. Upon the whole, I 
have thought it better to draw the illustrations in 
the same manner as the old artist himself would | 
have done. Thus careful tracings from the book | 
were transferred to the wood by means of chalk, 
and afterwards gone over by hand with a crow- 
quill and common ink; no instruments whatever 
being employed. Ww. B 


; 


} 
j 





DECORATIONS OF THE BRITANNIA 
THEATRE. 
‘From the view and particulars given in our last. 
number, and our former notices,* the peculiarity 
of the arrangement of the “auditory” of the 
theatre at Hoxton, will have been in great part 
understood. The ellipse on plan is divided into 
four parts, whereof one, of the longer dimensions, 
is given to the proscenium opening, and the oppo- | 
site division of similar extent to the principal boxes | 
and galleries, whilst the smaller divisions at the. 
ends are given to boxes in several tiers. The splayed 
sides in the proscenium, containing the private 
boxes, should be considered as external to that 
portion of the plan governed by the ellipse. In 
the other three divisions, or the auditor , the 
separations (as radii from the foci), are formed 
stracturally by partitions throughout the height 
of the tiers above the pit. These partitions are 
prominent features in the effect. ‘They have large 
-openings partly filled with iron railings, and Is | 
decorated incolour, From the four points appa- 
rent support the cove of the oval ceiling is carried | 
on low elliptical arches and pendentives. Then the 
main divisions in the vertical measurement of 49 
feet from the level of the floor of the orchestra to 
the highest part in the centre of the ceiling would 


* See pp. G14, 654, and 762, ante, 





broad bands into four outer and the one eentral 
compartment. The centre is filled with good 
ornament, left as open-work for ventilation ; and 
the outer compartments, or of the cove, are 
coloured blue in graduated tint, and have a kind 
of widely-spersed diaper of rose, thistle, and sham- 
rock leaves. The ribs are formed into coffers of re- 
gular and elongated octagons and hexagons, varied, 
and filled with rosettes. The colouring is chiefly 
light salmon-colour and white, with thedarker rose- 
colour and blue, the latter colour applied to the 
centres of the rosettes: but crimson is introduced 
in small quantities with good effect. The audi- 
tory is lighted by sixteen small clusters of lights 
with glass lustres, hanging from the rib of the 
oval centre of the ceiling. They were supplied 
Defries and Son, according to the design of the 
architects. 

The general result of the features we have 
described, certainly, is now in great part what 


notice, viewing the artistic capabilities of the lead- 
ing forms. The details are not equally satis- 
factory. The sides of the proscenium have, we 
regret to see, been little altered since we saw the 
design. The mixture of Gothie pateras (gilt, on 
a blue ground) with other details different in 
character: the partly twisted shafts by which the 
first notion given, is that of the gilder having 


stopped short in his work, and their peculiar 
capitals, have quite the result that we expected— 


one of mingled caricature of style, or suggesting 
feebleness of the effort. Work of less originality, 
even though it be called imitation “ slavish,” is 
better than invention of this kind: and it isa 
relief to look at some intermediate panels which 
there are here filled in with scroll-work, such 
as may have been copied the antique or 
Cinqne-cento ornament. We demand novelty, but 
first and foremost, the to or corre- 
sponding with what has been attained in the old 
models. Anything short of that is not good art. 
A heavy, Elizabethan kind of pendant in the ceili 
of the proscenium is in some d a mistake, 
for like reasons. The enrichments and 
the covering to the plain surfaces (as panels) 
of the ceiling, in lieu of plasterer’s work, have 
been executed in carton-pierre and maché, 





























































of the k are stained brown, 
and varnished; and the brickwork internally, 


good. The division between the pit and stalls is 
wood-framed with open-work panelsin iron. Gene- 
rally the 2 nce of comfort, and actual 


since to trouble, and a case at the pelice- 
court, have been provided in the auditory, and 
at moderate cost. The floor of the pit has an 
unusual inclination—we believeas much as 1 in 12 
—which must eonduce to its advantage for seeing. 
The refreshment-room to the boxes, the dimensions 
of which we should have stated approximately as 
50 feet by 13 feet, we may say has, like many parts 
of the tavern and entrances, a floor of rolled-iron 
joists 2 feet 6 inches apart, and hollow bricks of 
the same dimension in their length as the filling-in, 
the whole being covered with 6 inches of concrete. 
The stage-floor inclines 1 inch in 5 feet ; and it 
contains twelve of the “slides” (formed by pieces 
of battens on canvass, and moveable by means 
of windlasses), required “sg = — ~ Ss 
passage of a scene th the stage. For these 
the space bd tnsina descends at the 

back to adepthof 18 feet. The height of the “mezza- 
nine,” or floor where the traps are worked, is 6 feet. 


effect of colour in the fronts generally is that of | There are nine spaces left for traps, small and large. 


The s to the stage are of the usual kind ; 
and the “flys,” with ordinary queen-post trussing, 
have been mentioned before. The dressing-rooms 
are partly below, and for the ladies are at the side. 
The painting-room is to the north, external to the 
| general plan. Also external, are refreshment-rooms, 
‘one on each side. The “act-drop” has been 
painted, in his usual style, by Mr. Wm. Beverley, 
‘and the general scenery by Mr. Richard Cooper, 
| assisted by Mr. Muir. The whole appointments 
of the theatre—as dresses, are of a superior kind ; 
' and the actresses and actors,several of them, worthy 
| of what they may think a betterstage or audience. 
| Let us pe that the management of the 
theatre will be conducted with ideas other than 

those of mere profit ; and that the —— potent 

for evil or good, will hold its sway under what we 
have chosen to call the “mollifying” action of 
art-dramatic, and in improvement rather than 
‘degradation of the classes to whose amusement it 
‘administers. Whether Zhe Brigand’s Secret, 
| which we tried to see, but could not, on the open- 
ing night,—and which according to the bill, exhi- 
bited “exciting combats,” “the pursnit of ven- 
| geanee,” “ love and suicide,” and so forth,—has the 
i ing the audience that it 





| we hoped for, rather than expected, in our former | appeared to have of enriching the treasury, we 


can hardly trust ourselves now to speak. 

| Let us add that the building has been erected 
| for Mr. Samuel Lane, who is manager, and whose 
| wife is evidently an actress of ability. The archi- 
‘tects, Messrs. Finch Hill, and Paraire we have 
‘already named. Messrs. Hollands and Hannen 
succeeded in age yee Bes i an the 
inted time, of four mon’ ing 
‘aidan down the ot ing, and clearance of the 
'site), notwithstanding the ties with their 
‘men; and certainly the work, especially the 
brickwork, is well executed. Their contract was 
for 12,1201. for the theatre and tavern, made up 
of 9,373. for the former, and 2,7471. for the 
That amount, however, would not inelude 
‘the more elaborate decorative painting : this, with 


‘the fittings and appliances to open the house (but 
scenery and stage-machinery), it is 
‘estimated will bring the total expenditure to 
15,0001. Of this, it is considered that 4,000/. 
‘would be the cost of the tavern and its fittings, 
‘the private residence, the theatre-entrance-ways, 


ang and the refreshment-courts. Thus the cost of the 


_ theatre proper, would be 11,0007. 
i 
| Tur Toawes Tuwwet.—In the week ending 


November 16, 19,492 passengers passed through, 








|by Messrs. White and Parlby, whom we have and paid SIU. 4s. 4d. in tolls. 




























ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 
IN REFERENCE TO SOUND.* 


Ir is proverbially customary to commence an 
aildress before any audience with some 
soliciting an indu bearing. Seldom is there 
80 good a reason for such solicitations as my topic 
affords. 


It is confessedly one of immense importance, 
and yet shrouded in grent obscurity; and the 
natural philosophers to whom we have a right to 
look for information and guidance, while investi- 
gating the vibrations of violin-strings and plates 
of glass with the utmost nicety, have left all but 
untouched the investigation of the laws that influ- 
ence the transmission of sound in large buildings. 
Few experiments have been made—=still fewer 

are laid down, and it has been a 
matter of considerable diffieulty to ascertain even 
what authors have touched at all on the subject. 

This obscurity, however, on an important sub- 
ject like this, only increases the desirableness of 
our both knowing whatever is known, or supposed 
to be known, and our endeavouring to add to the 
stock of facts, and become for ourselves experi- 
menters, observers, and discoverers,—more espe- 


is as much or more the result of a sort of instinct— 

whet will nebdarel 8 be sppbedionata cate] 
what will not do, as it is H a 

of laws, or a set of rules—and your knowledge (to 
be of much value in this ) mast, I 
believe, be associated with this sort of tact, not to 
say instinct, which is not to be gained at once or 
easily, nor without making the subject one of 
constant observation and thought when visiting 
existing buildings, or when preparing or examining 

igns for new ones. 

The varieties of rooms where sound has to be 
studied are considerable. All large rooms where 
public meetings or concerts may at times be held, 
whether in private houses, hotels, or the offices of 
public companies, lecture theatres, town-halls, 
courts of justice, concert-rooms, club-rooms, 
theatres, churches, chapels, crystal palaces, me- 
chanics’ stitutes, school-rooms, class-rooms; and 
in museums, libraries, reading-rooms, and hospital 
wards, when quiet ought to be maintained, an 
attention te the means of preventing the propa- 
gation and re-enforcement of sound is of import- 
ance. Some of these, particularly theatres, have 
been the subject of distinct treatises, and one of 





Gially in the present day; for now so large a 

ion of the buildings which engage the 
attention of an architect are places of worship, or 
places of public assembly or public amusement, 


in which a number of persons are intended to hear | 

















’ 
; 
; either speaking or music or both, that it must 
3 frequently occur to every one of us to have to ask | 
3 himself, —“ If this room is arranged in such | 
1 and such a manner, will it be good for sound?” | 
f and, more,—there are few of us who may not, 
. expect, sooner or later, to be consulted about | 
: some church or public room if it is notone | 
t of our own design), planned with the intention | 
s that an audience should be able to hear in it with | 
s ease, but so built actually that some are annoyed | 
@ by echoes, others lexed by reverberation, and | 
e others unable to co at all; showing that either | 
e no thought had been bestowed on the acoustic 
\° properties of the room, or that the calculations of 
be the architect had somehow failed to secure their 
2. aim. 
5 The feeling of the importance of our acquaint- | 
z, ance with the laws of sound it was, and not the | 
3 consciousness that I had any new views or even 
8. new observations and experiments to advance, | 
e which moved me to venture upon this subject, | 
8, convinced that it cannot fail to be of advantage to | 
n turn attention to the views already held, and facts 
Y> already ascertained, as far as they have become 
r, known to me, and full of hope that the discussion | 
ts of the subject may elicit something of value, and 
Ls may induce some of us to embark on its further | 
ly ee tion. 
e. y especial stress upon the desirableness of 
1e obtaining fresh information, since our stock of 
0 published facts is miserably small, while many | 
at gentlemen known in our profession, and who have 
ve never in any way published the results of their 
of experience, have practically proved, either by a 
an signal triumph in some one conspicuous instance, 
it or by auniform success in many, that they are | 
et, not working entirely in the dark. And I believe 
n- that the architects of such buildings as the Free- | 
1i- Trade Hall, in Manchester, or the Music-Hall, in| 
n- the Surrey Gardens, could teach us something not | 
he generally known in our profession, if they would | 
it themselves lay before us the principles that guided 
ve them in the design of these buildings, and show | 
us how these principles have been applied in their | 
ed various parts. 
se One word, however, ere we begin to discuss | 
ni theories, upon the amount of dependence to be | 
ve placed upon them. Do not misunderstand me, | 
en when I speak of the desirableness of rules and | 
he principles : they do not now, and they never will 
ng supersede the necessity for intelligence, judgment, 
he and tact—almost instinct, in their application. 
eir Practical architectural acoustics will always be | 
he in @ position very much analagous to the practice | 
yas of medicine. The physician, after he has gained | 
up all the knowledge of disease and of medicines which | 
he books can furnish, is still quite unfit for actual | 
ide practice, unless he have the skill and intelligence | 
ith to know how to vary his mode of treatment, and | 
vat to apply his laws and principles to the different | 
is circumstances of each case, and the different con- | 
to stitution of each patient ; and he must, moreover, | 
Ol. possess a large stock of isolated facts relative to 
gs, cases which do not seem reducible to any known 
ys, laws, nay, which even run counter to them. 
he is so with sound. The most successful archi- 
tects will tell you that their judgment of the pro- 
bable acoustic effect of this or that arrangement 
in 
" * Read by Mr. T. R. Smith at the Architectural Asso. 
ciation, on Friday, Nov. 12, 
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| mote; if they are irregular, we hear a noise. 


the best short tracts on the subject, that of Rhode, 
is devoted mainly to the arrangement of theatres. 
A good treatise on ecclesiastical acoustics would 
be, in the present day, of great value, 

It may be more fitting now than further on to 
enumerate the principal sources of information 
which can be consulted on the subject of sound. 
Much of what I have been able to glean has, how- 
ever, been derived from hints kindly furnished by 
two or three of those to whom the subject is 
most practically familiar, and to whom I owe 
acknowledgments for their courtesy. 

On sound generally, there are several good trea- 
tises. A small manual, forming part of Chambers’s 
Educational Series, contains a compendious account 
of acoustics. Several of the encyclopmdias con- 
tain more complete —- That in the “ Penny 
Encyclopedia is . There is an imteresting 
pag partly by Ercteanes Leslie, in the “ Ency- 
clopeedia Britannica;” and a masterly and com- 
prehensive one by Herschel, in the “ Encyclopedia | ; 
Metropolitana.” 

In French, the “Traité d’Acoustique,” by 
Chladni; a treatise by Mons. Biot, in his “ Précis 
Elémentaire de Physique ;” and notably a series 
of papers by Mons. Savart, published in various 
volumes of the “Annales de Chimie,” are the 
most conspicuous; but they all strangely ignore 
the most practical of all the possible applications 
of acoustic science, namely, the one now under 
consideration. 

Chladni, however, refers briefly to the construc- 
tion of buildings. On this special subject I can 
mention two small works, one in French, “ Acous- 
tique et Optique des Salles de Réunions Publiques. 
Par Théodore Lachez;” and one: in German, 
“ Theorie der Verbreitung des Schalles fiir Bank- 
iinstler” (Th of the Propagation of Sound, 
for Architects). By J.G. Rhode. Berlin, 1800. 
In English nothing of much valne has come under 
my notice, except “A Treatise on Theatres, in- | you 
cluding some Experiments on Sound,” by Saunders ; | this bank is reflected back again towards the 
chapter in Dr. Reid’s book on ventilation ; and | where the stone was dropped; and that as the 
some manuscript notes kindly lent me of a paper | outer wave reaches portions of the 
read eleven years ago before the Institute of | and farther on, it for a time gives 
British Architects, by Mr. Scott Russell. This waves, obeying the law 
paper, unfortunately, was not printed, and is not of meidence being 
among the manuscripts of the Institute, a loss. 
the more to be regretted that I believe it to have | 
contained some of the most valuable hints and | of it which ¥ 
observations yet brought before the profession. | iy, very 

Let us now, as a preliminary inquiry, revert to back into the pool again, but travels along 
the nature of sound, and the mode of its propaga- | bank till it has quite lost all its strength. . 
tion; and in doing so, we must leave entirely un- It is so with 
noticed the many interesting and beautiful obser- | a reflecting 
vations, with the abstruse theories based upon direction 
them, which are to be found in the writings 
those natural philosophers who have investigated | 
the phenomena and theory of musical vibrations, 

Sound may be said always to be the result of 
either one shock, when it is quite instantaneous, instead 
as the report of a gun, or of vibrations, conducted | 
through any medium capable of transmitting them; quite spent all its 
or, in other words, through any medium which, some considerable 
being elastic, has the power itself of vibrating, to due to Mr. Scott 
the ear of the hearer. If the vibrations recur) Sound, 
at regular intervals of time, the result is a sownd, or 


traverses a perfectly elastic medium, while sound 
in air, or waves on water, only traverse an im 
ve occasion to 
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distance. 


z3 


The 
ear is, according to Euler, that made 
vibrating thirty times in a second. 
we can detect, he states to be one 
vibrations in a second. 

It is, however, nearly certain 
sharper than this exist in mature, and are 
to insects, when we cannot detect them ; and it 


sound perceptible to the buman travel 
by a 

The 
due 
that 
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Se eee ae at 


m day was chosen for the 
purpose, and an open plain; the positions of 
and hearer were alternately changed, and 
notes made by each com . A book was) 
of for this purpose, as the voice was, 

less liable to be altered by reading. 

Exp. 1, Having traced a circle of 100 feet in 
diameter, I placed the er in the centre; the 
distance, therefore, was the radius of 50 feet every 
way. The hearer, moving on the circumference 
of this circle, heard most distinctly when in front 
of the speaker, not much leas so at each side, but 
scarce at all behind, 

Exp. 2. In the same circle I placed the speaker 
at 25 feet from the centre, which was three- 
quarters of the diameter, or 75 feet to the front, 
and 25 feet behind. He was heard best at the 
sides, and indifferently in front and behind. 


Exp. 3. On repeating these experiments, and 


changing the situation of the speaker, I found the | auditor, it follows that the echo, having farther to 


voice reached the circumference most equally | 
when he was placed 17 feet from the centre. I 
then, without regarding the circle, traced the 
extreme distance at which the voice could be 
heard every way. The extent from speaker to 
hearer will be 92 feet in front, 75 feet on each 
side, and 31 feet behind. (This, observe, is the 


auditors coming before one another; thirdly, | 
extreme resonnance. 


term we will understand one not more than 70 
feet by 50 feet or 60 feet, to be echo. This is a 
direct reflection of the sound back from some hard _ 
substance against which it strikes, and takes place | 
partly from the side walls, the floor,and the ceiling, 
but most notably from the wall facing the a 
The sound of the voice is thrown so directly 
against that wall, that all se-sianutp alk thn sound 
which arrives there will, if the wall be flat, be | 
thrown back among the audience; and, as the | 
distance from the speaker to the wall, and back | 
to an auditor in the middle of the room, is much | 
greater than from the speaker direct to such 


travel, will be heard some sensible time later than 
the original sound, and in this way will produce 
confusion. In reference to the echo from an end 
wall, Herschel, in the “ Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana,” observes, as follows :— 

“When ten notes succeed each other in a 





extreme limit of hearing, not that of comfortable | 
hearing.)” 


He goes on to observe—*“ The difference of the | 


form made by the voice, and that made by fixed 
sound (which is circular), is evidently occasioned 
by the voice being pushed forward from the 
mouth, and this difference will always be in pro- 
portion to the exertion of the speaker, and subject 
to very little variation. 

He goes on to narrate other experiments going 
to prove that sound descends rather more readily 
than it ascends; and others to show how readily 
any impediment coming between the speaker and 
hearer will destroy sound, especially if the impe- 
diment be close to the auditor. 

The subsequent observations are of inferior 
interest, and some of the conclusions based on 
them, more particularly those relative to echo, 
would seem to be incorrect. We have, however, 
one pretty-distinctly established fact proven by 
Mr. Saunders’s experiments, as to the limit to 
which we may with safety depend wpon purely 
radiated sound. Inside a curve similar to the 
curve he obtained, only giving the limit of per- 
fectly distinct hearing, we can draw a paralello- 
gram with the speaker at one end of it, which will 
be about 70 feet long, and might be nearly as 
wide as it is long. If we have a square room to 
build, these then may be taken as the extreme 
limits within which we may expect direct radia- 
tion, alike undisturbed and unassisted, to convey 


sound distinctly to the auditors. If this parallelo- | 


gram was not quite so deep from back to front, it 
might be very much extended sideways,—an 
arrangement little followed in this country, but 
very common in churches in Scotland, where the 
minister’s pulpit is frequently placed in the centre 
of the longer side of the church. 

It appears from this, that if we wish to inclose 
a space not exceeding 70 feet in length, by a 
somewhat smaller breadth, we should be quite 
safe in presuming that the natural radiation of 
the human voice would reach all the audience with 
no assistance, provided always we were able to 
insure that no echo from any part of the walls 
should interrupt. Should our building be much 
larger than this size, it will become desirable to 
assist, if practicable, the voice of the speaker. We 
may, then, lay it down as one rule for our guid- 
ance, than when the room is smaller than about 
70 feet by 50, the principal duty of the architect 
will be to avoid all disturbances, and leave the 
sound to act for itself by direct radiation. In 
buildings of larger size he must equally seek to 
avoid disturbance, but he will need to endeavour 
artificially to assist the sound as well. Attention 
to this, which I think is a well-founded difference, 
will facilitate the work as regards all small or 
moderate-sized rooms, where the task is merely to 
keep harm away ; and this difference also seems to 
indicate a division of the subject into two heads, 
—first, the construction of rooms of a size within 
the limits of distinct direct radiation; secondly, 
that of rooms beyond those limits. 

These two general divisions are recognised - 
ticularly in he little work by Rhode. > 
first, the labour of the architect is confined to pre- 
venting impediments to free radiation, and pre- 
venting disturbances from echo. In the second 
(that of rooms where the sound has to be assisted), 
the same care has to be taken to prevent dis- 


| longitudinal echo of a room 55 feet long, will pre- 


second, as is often the case in modern music, the 


cisely throw the second reverberation of each note 
jon the principal sound of the following one, 
| wherever the auditor be placed, which (so far as 
| it is heard) will produce only discord.” 

| Anexample of this description of interference 
,exists in Exeter Hall—a building unfortunate 
| enough to-have been a good illustration of several 
descriptions of acoustic defect. 

In the centre of the hall, a distinct echo exists 
| from the straight, broad front of the gallery facing 
| the orchestra ; and a person sitting there can dis- 
| tinetly distinguish the echo of every conspicuous 
| note in a piece of music reaching him from behind, 
the very instant after the note itself has reached 
him from before. 

Where the front of a gallery is not, however, 
such as to occasion an echo, I believe its exist- 
ence at that end of a room which faces the speaker 
or musicians is often acoustically advantageous, if 
it be not too deep. The front of it should either 
be entirely open, as at St. Martin’s Hall, or made 
of a curved contour, as at the Free-Trade Hall, in 
Manchester, or inclined backward. 

If it be near the floor, it will diminish the echo 
thrown forward by the wall beneath itself, and if 
none is occasioned by its own front, a gallery will 
pretty effectually destroy the disturbing echo from 
| the end wall, since the sound thrown back by the 
| wall above it will not cause much disturbance, as 
| it will also be thrown upward to the ceiling, and 

there lost. 

The echo from side-walls and roof in a room of 
moderate size is not usually productive of inter- 
ference, still less so is that from the wall behind 
the speaker. It reaches the auditor so nearly at 
the same moment as the original sound, that it 
more usually acts as a reinforcement than any- 
thing else. Where, however, rooms of any size 
(even down to small apartments) are very lofty in 
proportion to their width, and have flat ceilings, 
an echo is almost always disagreeably perceptible. 

The precautions which it seems necessary to 
take, then, with regard to echo in rooms of these 
dimensions, are ceilings rather low if flat, or if 
lofty,curved—coved or panelled,—end wallscreened 
by a gallery, or broken up by windows (glass is a 
bad reflector of sound), recesses, or arcades; or else 
curved or plain doors, covered with cloth, or 
curtains hung up. 

Where rooms exceed this size, other precautions 
to prevent the absorption, or loss of sound, are 
desirable, but none of those against echo are to be 
neglected. Where echo has been found annoying, 
it has frequently been diminished by covering the 
floor with some soft carpet, or by hanging curtains 
in front of some of the walls, or even from the 
ceiling. The new British Museum Reading-room 
is an instance of a precaution of this description, 
employed to diminish as much as possible the 
disturbance caused by sounds: not only is the floor 
covered with a soft substance, bat the reading- 
tables, desks, &c. are all covered with leather, 
which serves the double purpose of causing little 
noise, and helping to deaden whatever is raised. 
I should think w an obstinate echo is found 
to exist in a room, that leather might be success- 





in any room of moderate dimensions, which | i i 
roti. * those rooms difficult to ech 
w 





fully employed as a lining to the walls, or even 
ceiling. Felt, when that was admissible, would, 
in all ility, answer well, 

Having referred to a gallery as sometimes | 





sufficient quantities for purposes of analysis. 


anditory or not) to which the voice does not 
penetrate.* 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tue second ordinary ing of the 
present session was held on Monday evening last, 
at 16, Grosvenor-street ; Mr. Hussey, V.P., in the 
chair. Amongs were 








t the donations anno 
three volumes (for 1854, 1855, and 1856) of the 
Revue Générale de l’ Architecture et des Travaux 
Publics, by M. César Daly; from Mr. C. H. 
Smith, honorary member, a collection of outline 
working drawings, by the late James Wyatt, R.A; 
an engraving of the north elevation of the tower 
and spire of Bow Church, Cheapside, from Mr. 
John T. Christopher; and a study, in plaster, by 
Mr. E. Richardson, of a tomb executed by him, and 
erected by the Marchioness of Ormonde, to the 
memory of the late marquess, in the south tran- 
sept of St, Canice Cathedral, Kilkenny. 

Professor Donaldson, in referring to the elabo- 
rate work of M. César Daly, recommended the 
volumes to the attention of the members, as they 
contained much that was curious and interesting. 
They contained some fine illustrations of ancient 
mosaic, and also some polychromatic drawings, 
which proved the advance making in France with 
respect to publications of that description. He 
also wished to call attention to the admirable and 
highly-finished illustration of the tower of Bow 
Church, Cheapside, the original drawing of which 
had carried off the prize at the Royal Academy. 
In the production of this drawing Mr. Christopher 
had devoted much time and considerable expense, 
having erected a scaffolding to the spire, in order 
to get the dimensions accurately. The church 
was one of the best works of Sir Christopher 
Wren, that distinguished architect having laboured 
to make it a striking object among the congrega- 
tion of spires which surrounded it. It was im- 
possible not to be struck with its graceful 
proportions, or not to admire the skill with which 
the architect had realized his design. The draw- 
ing of Mr. Christopher showed the sections and 
the thickness of the walls, and was in all respects 
an admirable work, which could not be ade- 
quately described except as a credit to the English 
school. With regard to the drawings presented 
by Mr. C. H. Smith, they contained the reflex of 
a thinking man, who held a high position in the 
profession to which he belonged. He begged, in 
conclusion, to propose a vote of thanks to the 
several donors of the various gifts. Carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Nelson said the Institute had forwarded a 
copy of their “Transactions” to the Institute of 
Architects at Victoria, and that the gift had been 
acknowledged in a letter, in which the secretary 
of the Institute expressed the obligations of the 
body which he represented, and promised to 
reciprocate the compliment whenever the Institute 
was in a sufficiently advanced state to publish its 
transactions. 

Mr. Penrose said he wished to make one or 
two observations with reference to the debate 
which had taken place on the last evening of 
meeting, respecting the discoveries at Halicar- 
nassus. He found, on referring to the report of 
what had taken place on that occasion, that Mr. 
Ashpitel had stated that no architect had been 
attached to the exploring expedition. He (Mr. 
Penrose) , however, to state that an archi- 
tect (Mr. Pullen) was attached to it, mainly, he be- 
lieved, at the instance of the Dilettanti Society, 
but at a later period, perhaps, than that to which 
Mr. Ashpitel had referred. Mr. Pullen remained 
a year with Mr. Newton, assisting him in his 
researches; but the result of his investigations 
had not yet been published. He had been very 
successful in his discoveries, and had found a 
magnificent lion, 10 feet long, which would shortly 
be conveyed to this country. It had also been 
said, at the last meeting, that no remains of colour 
had been detected in the marbles deposited in the 
British Museum; but Mr, Pullen had reported 
that he had blue and red from the back- 
ground of the small friezes and a in 











* To be continued. 
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Mr. Penrose said he also had minutely exam- 
ined for traces of colour, but had not been success- 
ful in them. 

Mr. Ashpitel remarked, that his observations 
had reference to the marbles which had arrived in 
this country, and that he was justified in saying 


that no architect had gone out with the expe- 
dition, which was under the charge, not, certainly, 
of a captain of Irish dragoons, but a captain of 
engineers. He had more to say upon 
this subject, but that he could not think of trench- 
ing upon the time to be devoted to the discussion 
of the interesting ao easy ghhachsseees All he 
should therefore was the expression of his 
— that Mr. Penrose would give him credit for 
believing that he had grounds for the statement 
he had made on the last evening of meeting. 

Mr. Digby Wyatt (honorary secre observed, 
that when the second of ss arrived, 
Professor Cockerell had kindly promised to bring 
the subject again under the notice of the Institute. 

Professor Donaldson said that the lion referred | 
to by Mr. Penrose had nothing to do with the) 





monument of King Mausolus, and that it had not | 
been found at Halicarnassus. 

_Mr. Penrose said that such was the fact. He | 
did not mean to infer that it was one of the | 
lions supposed to have surmounted the tomb of 
Mausolus. 

Mr. H. B. Garling (Fellow) then proceeded to | 
read a paper, entitled “Some Remarks on the, 
Contents of the Album of Villard de Honnecourt, | 
on the Occasion of its Presentation to the Library.” 

Our readers are already acquainted with the 
work, and in our present number will be found | 
further particulars, together with engraved 
illustrations. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Garling’s paper, 

Mr. Burges, being called on, remarked that he 
had very little to add to that which he had 
already communicated to the Builder. He pur- 
chased M. Lassus’s work at Paris, and had care- 
fully compared it with the manuscript. The con- 
clusion to which he arrived was, that Villard 
dle Honnecourt had made his drawings with some- 
thing like a lead pencil—propably a/lead point ; 
that he had drawn in two circles, and had subse- 
quently gone over the whole with a crow-quill. 
The fluid which he used with the quill was most 
probably an indelible brown ink, as in some cases 
the lines nearly approached to black, while in 
others they were a light yellow. With reference 
to the figures depicted by geometrical lines, he 
fancied that Villard de Honnecourt merely used 
the lines as a medium for copying, by which means 
he was able to dispense with a knowledge of 
anatomy. But for all that, he drew his figures 
better than they were usually drawn by archi- 
tects in the present day. By the present system, 
figure drawing appeared to be completely put on 
one side. A man was put into an office, and told 
to pick up all he could, and, instead of getting 
one work on which he could display all the re- 
sources of his genius, and all the energy of his 
mind, he was forced to get up fifteen or sixteen 
little churches. 

The Chairman inquired whether the litho- 
graphed copies in the work of M. Lassus were 
faithful representations of the original drawings. 

Mr. Burges said he had compared several of 
the lithographed copies with the originals, and 
that they were in fact too correct, inasmuch as | 





many of the ragged lines had been copied in fac | 
simile fashion, which imparted a certain weakness | 
to them. In fact, Villard de Honnecourt’s draw- | 
ings were executed with a firmer hand than was | 
shown in the copies. 
Mr. J. W. Papworth observed that Mr. Garling 
had set the Institute an example, which might be | 
followed with advantage by others who made 
donations to the library, namely, giving an ex-| 
planation of what these works contained. With | 
regard to the work itself, it was far more interest- | 
ing than the preface which M. Lassus had written 
as an introduction to it. One main fault of that 
preface was the author’s insisting upon claiming | 
for France the merit of all the great architectural 
works out of France. The only merit, in fact, | 
which the preface contained, was that which was | 
borrowed from “Pugin’s True Principles.” He | 
(Mr. Papworth) leaned to the opinion that archi-| 
tects now-a-days knew a great deal too much of) 
everything, and not enongh of their own par-| 
ticular profession. They were expected to make 
their own drawings, to be good painters and| 
sculptors, and, in addition, masters of all the | 
handicrafts incidental to the vocation of building. | 
Mr. Digby Wyatt observed that the paper read | 
by Mr. Garling was extremely interesting in an 
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view. estab- 
architect, the designer, sculptor were one 
and the same person; that they studied from 


art was extreme simplicity. This was shown to 
be the case in all the a ts ae 


i 
| 


to the ing drawings of the architects of 
Medizval period, with the view of showing that 
their style, which they practised with so much 
success, could be made really practicable in the 

resent age. With regard to the drawing of the 

ediwval period, many very interesting 

were in existence in various parts of the Continent, 
including France, Spain, Belgium, and Germany. 
At Rheims, it was discovered that the register of 
deaths was written on sheets of parchment, which 
contained some interesting drawings, one of them 
representing the t facade of a church, drawn 
with a masterly line, but with extreme severity, 
proving that the architects of that day were con- 
tent to obtain simple effects without troubling 


| themselves with elaborate details. 


Mr. Ashpitel observed, that whatever diversity 
of opinion there might be about the merits of 
M. Lassus’s work, there could be but one opinion 
as to the thanks which were due to Mr. Garling 
for his extremely interesting and carefully-pre- 
pared paper. He begged to move a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Garling. 

Mr. G. G. Scott seconded the motion, and ob- 
served, that it was extremely interesting to see, 
however little of, the interior of an artist’s studio 
of a great period. The little peep which Mr. 
Garling had afforded them into the inner life of 
an architect of the thirteenth century was in his 
(Mr. Scott’s) opinion interesting and suggestive, 
although he feared that some gentlemen in the 
room were not disposed to agree with him in that 
declaration. But if they were really, as they 
ought to be, artists and architects, they would feel 
an interest in it. Looking at the question merel 
in an historical point of view, it was one which 
had many claims upon their attention. The idea 
as enunciated by Lassus, that Villard de Honne- 
court was the man who imported French Gothic 
architecture into Germany was an interesting 
subject of inquiry. The grounds upon which 
Lassus argued were certainly very slender, but 
still there was something in them. But putting 
aside the conjectures of Lassus, with regard to the 
origin of Villard’s mission into Hungary, which 
appeared to be veiled in obscurity, and upon which 
the artist had not himself thrown any light, it was 
interesting to trace the manner in which he seized 
everything he saw, as likely to aid him in his art, 
and with what marvellous facility he recorded it 
on paper. He (Mr. Scott) fancied there were not 
five members of the Institute who could draw 
figures as well. Mr. Burges no doubt could do so, 
but speaking generally, he did not believe archi- 
tects of the present day could produce anything 
of the kind so good. Well, he should like to seea 
day appointed on which the architects would try 
and draw as well. It seemed to him that the 
architects of the Medieval period drew as they 
wished their works to be executed, while archi- 
tects of the present day drew, not works which 
could be carried out but, works for which the 
would like to get commissions. The old archi- 
tects did not, it was true, make pretty pictures, 


| but they made designs from which the works could 


be executed, while our architects often made 
drawings which the workmen could not carry ont. 


Professor Donaldson said, that although there 
was a good deal of querulousness in the language 
used by Lassus, there was still a good deal of 
truth and much suggestive matter in his pages. 
He (Professor Donaldson) had read the work 
twice, and had arrived at the conclusion that it 
was the production of a thinking mind. He could 
not go the length of saying that the preface was 
to be disregarded altogether by the student of 
architecture. 

Mr. Marrable confessed that in his mind the 
drawings of Villard de Honnecourt were not ca- 
pable of conveying any practical knowledge to the 
student. He also felt inclined to differ with Mr. 
Scott, who contended that architects of the present 
day could not make working drawings from which 
the men could work, as his experience ig apne to 
an opposite conclusion. With regard to the ques- 
poy rah chairman, nami O veka of nab 
for the paper read that evening, he was of opinion 
that the votes of the Institute be given with 
discrimination, and that, as a matter of form, a 
vote of thanks should not necessarily follow the 
reading of every paper. With every desire to ac- 
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but that read by Mr. 
Sper orate toe 
because, although old, it was not, strictly 
fe abr ta ey i NR 
and he t the Institute ought to be extremely 
thankful to Mr. Garling for his communication. 
The chairman said that, in his opinion, 





TEMPERATURE IN EUROPE. 
inet eigh ae we mead ty Ghee 
inst, at eight o’clock a.m. as 
the Imperial Observatory, Paris, reduced to 
‘arenheit :— 





Deg. Min. Deg. Min. 
Dunkirk ......... 38 1/|San Fernando 
Meziéres ......... 24 8] (8rd)......... 59 2 
Strasbourg ...,.. 22 1 | Rome (3rd) ... 39 2 
ioe at RP 1 | Turin..... 37 2 
cet, tT 38 8 | Florence(3rd) 42 8 
on oc 37 2 | Brussels ...... 31 9 
Na ? 32 9 Viseme 5.4.0.5 34 «1 
Vendée §°""" Lisbon ......... 48 7 
sisi ih 27 2 | St. Petersburg 37 0 
Bayonne ......... 33 8 | Moscow (3rd)... 14 0 
Avignon ......... 32 5 | Nicolaief (3rd) 30 9 
TE Sinacerscies 29 5 | Warsaw (3rd)... 24 4 
Besancon ......... 36 7 | London, Hyde- 
Algiers (3rd) ... 63 3 park,at9a.m. 48 0 
Madrid ......... 32 2! 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
RAILWAYS IN PORTUGAL. 

Tus first meeting of the session 1858-59, held 
on the 9th inst. Mr. Bidder, V.P. in the chair, 
was occupied by receiving a “ Description of the 
Line wat Works of the Lisbon and Santarem 


of granting concessions, as well as the general 
supervision exercised over the works during con- 
struction, being similar as ee 


ifficulty of ascertaining that all and in- 
terenis tu the property were 
paper then proceeded to describe minutely the 















































































May, 1853, and 
_ formed, the capi 


a@ company was 
f which was 800,0001 


of the Tagus, skirting, and in 
aces passing the high grounds which 
yxounded it, and which, in: several localities, espe- 
dally at Lisbon and Santarem, terminated in high 
cliffs on the river itself. 
‘The total length of the line was nearly forty- 
dive miles. The ients were for the most part 
good, upwards thirty miles being pratically 
level, and the steepest inclination being 1 in 111. 
The curves were also equally favourable, and the 
works were lly of an easy character. 
earthworks av: 45,585 cubic yards per mile, 
the cuttings being principally in a dry loam, 
intersected by thin ‘beds of rock, composed of 
marine shells. The embankment along the margin 
of the Tagus at Lisbon, which consisted of soft, 
black mad, was formed of clay and rock from the 
enttings, the latter affording an admirable pro- 
tection to the outer slope, which, by the action of 
the waves between high and low water, gradually 
assumed a form resembling a natural beach. The 
fiscal engineer insisted that a heavy retaining wall 
of masonry should be constructed, but this de- 
mand was successfully resisted, and the result had 
justified the expectations of the author. The 
bridges were neither numerous nor ; the 
anly ones considered worthy of notice in the paper 
being those over the public road from Lisbon to 
Poco do Bispo, at Xabregas, and over the river 
Sacavem. The former consisted of one skew 
opening (at an angle of 32° 30°) 22 feet 4 inches 
iv width on the square, and of three arches, each 
22 feet 6 inches aud one 9 feet span in the 
east abutment. principal part of the work 
was executed ip dressed ashlar masonry, with 
rubble backing, the arches being turned in brick, 
and the superstructure of the main opening being 
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a decree of his Highness the 
as follows :— 
concessionist of the 














THE FOUNTAIN FOR HOLYROOD, 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 
Srr,—In your notice regarding the fountsin dbont 
300,000 kilogrammes of po to be erected in front of Holyrood, a.copy of the 
for blasting purposes, and the beholder is as- one at Linlithgow Palace,—and which perhaps you 
tounded at the enormous heaps of blocks and | justly enough call a “mongrel affair,—"you ask if 
fragments which remain as witnesses of extra- | jt is not too late to induce Lord John to 
ordinary labour and perseverance. alter his intention. Perhaps it may not be, if you 
| will be so good as propose a ‘better design, to be 
| in harmony with the old of Holyrood, It 
is very easy to find fault, but look at what has. 
| been done in ee ee jonue an 
: | springing up in this country i a 
— at Dublin Me. M. Ba) so Grom you might be of service. What say 
|-you to a copy of the fountain of Latona at Ver- 
| sailles for Prince’s-street Gardens, Edinburgh ? Of 
course it would be quite out of harmony for Holy~- 








INSTITUTE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS IN 
IRELAND. 


Ax ordinary general meeting of this body took 


the honour conferred et 
intention of bringing at an early ore | 
the body “some memorial notices of distinguished | A SUBSCRIBER. 
Irish engineers,’ and a general history ef the *,* Whatsay we? Why, that it would bee 
profession itself. ridiculous insult to our artists. Let the proper 
Messrs. Kelly, of Madhopoora, Punjaub, India, steps be taken, and there will be no difficulty in 
and John Harchen, of Hollywood, Belfast, were obtaining a satisfactory design for a fountain 
admitted as members. either at Holyrood or Princes-street Gardems. We 
Mr. Bower read the first of a series of papers repeat our protest against the absurdity of re~ 
descriptive of works ou India, desi “ Indian | producing the ugly anomaly, formerly at Linlith- 
Engineering Notes,” accompanied with a large | gow, for Edisburgh, and imvite the art-lovers of 





formed of cast iron. The Sacavem bridge con- 
sisted of two side arches, each 25 feet span, and of | 
a centre opening 100 feet span, crossed by two. 
wrought-iron box girders, each 108 feet in length, | 
8 feet in depth, and 2 feet in width across the | 
top and bottom plates; thirty-five transverse 
girders, each 25 feet 6 inches in length, 15 inches | 
in depth, and 62 inches across the top and bottom | 
flanges, rested upon the bottom of the 
large girders. The centre breaking-weight of one 
iron girder was 303 tons, and of the bridge, | 
equally distributed, 1,212 tons. The total weight 
of the iron work was eighty tons. 

The permanent way was eomposed of a single- | 
headed rail, weighing 60 lbs. to the yard, trans- | 
verse timber sleepers, and ordinary cast-iron | 
chairs, which were attached to the sleepers by | 
compressed oak trenails. ‘The ballast ‘ 
for the most part, of a coarse red grit, which set | 
well, and being porous, formed-a good road. 


} 





FOREIGN ENGINEERING AND OTHER © 
INTELLIGENCE. 
Ox Saturday, the 30th October, the left bay of | 
the Suspension-bridge, over the Rhone, at Pouzin, | 
wes carried away, at mid-day, by age of wind : 
tt was nearly 100 matres span. The two other 
‘bays have not suffered, tor were the telegraph | 
wires broken. The flooring of the biilige hele | 
under water, all communication was for atime | 
intercepted between Dréme and Ardéche, at a 
point much frequented, owing to the neighbour- 
ing forges and the Loriol and Aveyron railway | 
stations. 
According to the Courrier du Bas Rhin, last | 
week, M. Birkel, a landed ie , had a new 
wine-barrel rinsed out with eau-de-vie, and 
ina barn. This done, the introd 
usually done for the sake of purification, a! 
sulphur match into the barrel, and bunged | 
Some instants afterwards, the head of the barrel 
was blown to atoms with a fearful report. A jet | 
of flame (no doubt, dlecholic vapour 


heaped up in the building, and in a few minutes 
the whole barn and contents were in ashes. 


| 
as is 


i 
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map illustrated, which he presented to the Insti- | that beautiful eapital to make an endeavour to 
tute. On this are shown the various lines of rail- prevent it. To eopy at all for such @ matter is 
way, both guaranteed and projected, and other preposterous, but to copy mongrel ugliness is the 
works now in course of erection. Itappears conduct of untaught savages. Our architeets, in 
by this that 7,115 miles are projected and 4,543 every open foreign competition, carry off the 
but only 346 open for traffic as yet. palm: we spend thousands every year in schools 
Guaranteed capital, 27,514,000/. The paper of design; and when the governing powers of the- 
further detailed the works on the Indian | country want # fountain they go back to an ugly 
Peninsular line, the tunnels through basalt, bridges (specimen of the art of a debased period, and copy 
160 feet high, cuttings 60 feet deep, de. dc. | that,—to say nothing of throwing obstacles (as we 
The other works described comprehended the | are in a condition to prove they do) in the way of 
Godaverry weir, 4 miles long and 380 feet high | individuals anxious to give opportunities to British 
(the Calentta drainage and sewerage cost 4,673,000 artists to distinguish themselves and ado their 
rupees), Mr. Clark, C.E.; the Bombay water-| country! We can scarcely write of it with com- 
works now completed, Mr.Conybeare,C.E. ; the in- | mon patience. 
lighthouse on the Great Basses Rock of 
the South Coast of Ceylon ; the irrigation works 
of the river Canvery, and moguenned great reser- 
voir of the Neilgherry Hills, with the valuable 
addenda of schedules of prices, and notes of the 
value of labour in India and Ceylon.* 








: SCOTLAND. 

New General Register House, Edinburgh.— 
Government has just entered into contracts for 
the erection of additional accommodation at the 
Register House, and the work will be at once pro- 
ceeded with. The site immediately adjoins the 
north-west corner of the present Register Office. 
The new building will occupy — area of 130 _ 

re. This new portion present two 
r sored one towards Prince’s-street, and the other 
towards Register-street. The style is 
Italian. The building will be 70 feet in hei 
stories and a basement 





RESTORATION OF STATUARY, LINCOLN 
CATHEDRAL. 


Havrse observed several inaccuracies in the 
notice which has been taken, in a provincial paper, 
of the recent restoration of ancient statuary on 
the exterior of Lincoln Cathedral, I hope you will 

it.a few remarks in reference to the subject. 

The three figures have been regarded, perhaps, 
withont sufficient authority, as those of King 
Edward I. and his queens, Eleanor of Castile and 
Margaret of France. 

They form part of a grand series, and there is 
an evident connection between the two royal 
figures on the south-east buttress, 

There is no heraldic device to lead to their 
identification. The ample folds of the girt tunic 
and mantle of the warrior king conceal the chain 
mail, except upon the hand and arm, on which 
rests the plain heater-shaped shield, and on the 
feet, which trample on a prostrate foe. 

‘The companion figure is clad in a kirtle, fastened 

* Weshall feel great pleasure in chron’ the 
ings of “ Phe Irieh Institute of Architects” . We 
see no reason why that also should not hold instructive 
conversaziont, 
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Begg suggested the building of cottages similar to 
what was done at Birmingham. Mr. Allan having 
read a prospectus of the proposed association, it 
was remitted to a small committee to report on 
the same to a future meeting. 

Corn- e for Kirkaldy—At a recent 
meeting of 8 Town Council, a minute was read 
regarding the appointment of Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Tey aot Ms Cousin, architects, to send in plans 
for a new Corn-Exchange, and the plans were laid 
before the council, viz. those of Mr. Hay and Mr. 
Smith: Mr. Cousin did not compete. The plan 
by Mr. Hay was estimated to cost from 1,600/. to 
1,8002.; and that of Mr. Smith, 1,8007. A plan 
by Mr. Forfar, of Edinburgh, was also sent in. 

Arbroath.—The Royal Bank of Scotland has, 
for the purpose of building a bank, taken a piece 
of ground situated on the east side of the High- 
street, Arbroath. The contracts by the different 
tradesmen are now sent in. Messrs. Peddie and 
Kinnear, of Edinburgh, are the architects, Other 
business-premises are about to be erected. 

Perth.—A Perth baker, Mr. Sharp, left 15,0007. 
for educational purposes in that city. The trus- 
tees have commenced to erect a large building in 
Methven-street, to be called Sharp’s Educational 
Establishment. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Oakham.—The church of All Saints, at Oakham, 
Rutland, has been restored and re-opened. A new 


chancel roof, of oak, panelled in the Decorated | 


style, has been reared. The roofs of the nave, 
aisles, and transept have been restored with English 


oak, and all covered with new lead. The ceiling | 


of the south ehapel is in oak-moulded ribs and 
carved bosses at the intersections, with traceried 


panels. The western door is now made the prin- | 
cipal entrance, the ringing chamber being con-| 


structed over the archway. New oak frames have 
been introduced for the bells, two of which have 
been re-cast by Messrs. Mears, of London, A new 
cleck, with quarters, by Dent, of London, will 
shortly be erected in the tower. A new five-light 
east, window has been introdueed into the chancel, 
and corresponds with the Decorated architecture 
of that part of the church. The interior shafts of 
the window are coraposed of Derbyshire marble, 

i The edifice has been denuded of gal- 


leries, and re-seated with open seats of wainscot, 
with moulded ends, having carved terminations. | 
A low wainscot sereen divides the chancel from | 


the nave, and is filled in with open tracery, carved. 
The panels of the pulpit, which is of oak, are 
filled in with tracery. Sereens separating the 
aisles from the chancel have moulded tracery, with 
embattled cornice. The sedilia is of oak, and has 
carved elbows oceupying a portion of the south 
sereen. The stalls and reading-desks in the chancel 
have foliage representing the holly, oak, vine, and 
hop on the terminations. The altar-rail is of oak, 
with lozenge-formed compartments. The old south 
doors have been renovated im accordance with 
their original features. The west and north doors 
are of oak, and framed in small compartments, 
covered with rusticated boarding, and have orna- 
mental hi &e. The floor of the body of the 
ehureh is laid with black and red Staffordshire 
quarries. The chancel and sacrarium are paved 
with encaustic tiles, from designs furnished by 
Lord Alwyne Compton. The windows have been 
entirely re-glazed with cathedral glass, in a small 
Pca goa The interior stone-work has been 

of whitewash and brought to its original 
colour, the whole of the carving being restored. 
The old Norman font has been cleaned, restored, 
and fixed at the western entrance. The old stoves 
have been removed, and a new hot-water appa- 
ratus, supplied by Messrs. Roper, of Westminster. 


chapel. The floor within the altar-rails is paved 
with tiles, and the reredos is formed of embossed 
tiles. Atthe west end of the nave is a wooden 
arcade of three arches supporting the tower and 
spire, which have been rebuilt, and cov ~ wen 
oak shingle. The walls ex are 

with Bath stone dressings. "he fameromchen 
the south side has been restored. The new aisle 
has an entrance to the north, on which side it is 
lighted by three windows, and three small 
in the chancel chapel. The large window at the 
east end of the aisle is filled with Hardman’s glass, 
by the officers of his regiment, to the of 
Captain E. 8S. Powys. A memorial of stained 

| is to be in the west window of the aisle, and 
‘the three lancets will be memorials. Another 
| monumental window will be in the aisle, 
‘and the east window of the chancel will be filled 
| with glass from Messrs. Hardman, to whose care 
' all of the windows have been entrusted. Theseats 


‘low, and uniform. They are of stained deal, 
| excepting the chancel, which is divided from the 
nave by a low sereen and gates of oak. The roof 
of the chancel is waggon-shaped. There is a gain 
| of seventy sittings for the poor. 

| Ware—Christ Church, Ware, erected on the 
| Amwell side of the town, at the cost of Mr. R. 
| Hanbury, of Poles, has been opened for divine 
service. The edifice is of the Early English style 
of Gothic architecture, and consists of a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, vestry on the south 
side, with gallery over, north and south 





porches, and a tower with broach spire. The ex- | jon, 


terior of the building is of Kentish ragstone, in 
regular courses, with quoins and Bath stone 
dressings ; and the internal walls are faced with 
light coloured brieks, rubbed down, and pointed. 
| From the short round stone columns of the nave, 
spring arches, formed of splayed bricks, which are 
relieved by the introduetion of yellow malm bricks, 
| The roof, which is plastered, is sustained by open 
| timbers of deal stained and varnished. On each 
| side of the church, there are six two-light pointed 
| windows, glazed in coloured quarries ; and at the 
western end of the north and south aisles there | 
are similar windews. In the chancel there is a 


above, and at the western end of the nave a three- 

light window, with a small pointed oval window | 
above. All these are glazed in coloured quarries. 
The aisles are 
chancel with black and red Staffordshire tiles, and 
the space within the communion railing with 
tiles. The seats and fittings of the chureh are all 
of deal, stained and varnished. The church is | 
seated for 800 adults. The seats, of which 400 


this and ventilation have been carried out by 
Messrs. Benham and Son. The is built 
of red bricks, relieved by white. The centre of 
the ground, between the church and the 

will form a site for schools. The works have been 
executed by Messrs. Dove, Brothers, builders, of 
Islington, under the superintendence of Mr. J. 


done by Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars. The 
architect is Mr. N. E. Stevens, of London. 
Tonwell.—A new chapel has been erected in the 
hamlet of Tonwell, parish of Bengeo, between 
Ware and Hertford. The style of the structure, 
says the Hertford Mereury, is Plain Gothic, its 
scdies to Gothic being shown in the roof and 
gables. The edifice is built of red bricks with 
white brick rustie quoins and window-dressings, 
and oak-mullioned window-frames, with iron: case- 
ments. The inside walls are stuccoed and jointed, 


three-light window, with a geometric window plan 


paved with Yorkshire stone, the per 


are to be free, are open, and low. The building |;, 
is heated by hot water, and the arrangements for | 5 ; 


Brown, clerk of the works. The glazing has been | ; 
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be called the “ ae 
pens indepen space west 
end, where is aceommodation for 150 chil- 
dren. The cost of the building, exclusive of the 
also ys the entire cost of the erection) ex~ 
ceeds 9001. The architect 
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and the principals of the roof are open, stained, 


“what is a well- 
ventilated room.” At present, if I use A’s system, 
; if I use C’s, B says the same; if 
use the natural system, the doctors suggest it iw 


“E. L. G.” may flatter himself at not having 
had his fact doubted; but was it worth a line 


there is no after my duties are over. 
Now for the other How does “E. L. G/ 
charge? Does he get paid by the 7 i 


does he ealculate the time and labour that shoald 
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amount. 

The architect can certamly get more money 
out of a» client not to quarrel with o 
detailed account, bat I those who so charge 
are seldom applied to a second time, the clients 
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professional man, if he his duties in car- 
out a work at ale. oon and agrees to do 
so for, say 101.,—well, is it not 5 per cent. on the 
outlay ? say 20/.,—well, is it not 10 per cent. ? and 
soon, I n repeat my conviction that a de- 
sho pochesonsl aomor to tha die 5 aod 8 OA 
the i man or to the it ; i 
the length of time the system has been acted 
eared “ge 
I trust that “ E. L. G.,” in the remarks he pro- 
to send you on this subject, will temper his 
somewhat more in accordance with that 
respect due to his brethren, who at least are gen- 
tlemen, whether they to with his 
views or not. Should the otherwise, 
I for one shall decline to enter with him upon the 
consideration of this highly important subject. 
A Younesr Memuern. 








ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL AND THE 
EVENING SERVICES. 

Tue arrangements for the evening services, to 
be commenced, we believe, on the 28th inst. are 
being forwarded. A temporary pulpit, of large 
size, standing on twelve small columns, has been 
erected at the east end of the nave, on the south 
side, and near it, on the floor level, an organ has 
been built. The floor under the dome is covered 
with the elastic floorcloth called Kamptulicon 
(by Messrs. Treloar), which serves as well to pro- 
duce comfort as to lessen noise. 

The arrangements for warming, made by the 
London Warming Company, of Great George- 
street, Westminster, consist in the placing in the 
crypt of six of their stoves, and opening connec- 
tion with the nave by gratings. By means of 
these, cold air will be taken the nave, and 
warmed air supplied to it. The stove, as our 
readers know, is that patented by Mr. Gurney, 
and consists of a plain interior cylinder, and a 
series of perpendicular radiating wings; the whole 
placed in a pan of water, the water being regulated 
in depth to produce any required amount of evapo- 
ration, The vapour passes, in conjunction with 
an ascending column of air, over the external sur- 
face of the stove, rising up between the wings, 
and by this means prevents the stove from being 
over-heated, and the air from being over-dried or 
burnt. The entrances to the cathedral for the 
evening services will be, we believe, by the two 
aisle-doors at the west end. 








ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 
THE SKETCH-BOOK OF VILLARD DE HONNECOURT 
As I find that some remarks I ventured upon, 


during the discussion at the Institute upon this pars 


curious relic, were misunderstood, through my 
having expressed my meaning imperfectly, and as 
my intention was not to give offence, but to call 
attention to what has long struck me as the great 
defect in our architectural education, I would beg 
your permission to explain my meaning more 
clearly. 

It seems clear, from all the evidence we have, 
that, during all the great periods of our art, the 
artistic powers and education of the architects 
(whether greater or less) were directed wholly to 
the perfecting of their actual works, and scarcely 
at all to making pictorial representations of them. 
I will not say that the converse holds good with 
ourselves, but I do strongly think that, in our 
artistic education, far too great a prominence is 
given to making pleasing pictures of our works, 
whether completed or in prospect, and far too 
little to the cultivation of the power of designing, 
in a really artistic manner, the decorative por- 
tions of our works themselves, and so impressing 
upon them that stamp of art and imagination 
which delights us in the works of many former 


Our modern power of drawing the buildings 
themselves pictorially, and in true perspective, is 
a most valuable accomplishment, and far be it 
from me to underrate it. There is no doubt that 
it ought to be a means of facilitating the actual 
designing of our buildings : our working drawings, 
also, of the construction, and of all the more me- 
chanical forms, in our designs, are probably fully 
equal to those of any former time : what I referred 
to in my remarks was the decorative portion of 
our buildings, and my object was to call attention 
to the importance of so directing our artistic 
studies, and those of our pupils, as to ensure to 
ourselves the power of inventing, and directing 
others in the execution of those more imaginative 
and unmechanical parts of our buildings, rather 
rer allowing our art-education to be absorbed 
wholly, or in too great a degree, in picture 
making, which I cannot but think has been very 


THE BUILDER. 


much the case, and that to the great detriment of 
our works as works of art. 

ee ee ee 
H ray rag ; gy 
skilled in making pleasant views of buildings, and 


having little opportunity of viewing the works of | ; 


classic sculptors, nevertheless taking more pains 
in fitting himself to direct his art-workmen than 
is customary at the present day. We find him 
sketching and designi in a manner 
which, however quaint, would shame most of our- 
selves; drawing animals, birds, insects, &c., from 
nature; actually going to ries, and sketch- 
ing wild beasts, not only while at rest, but when 
ttc preheat sari, ek anes 
w seem, designing martyrdoms, a 
with beasts, for his can mes with the help of the 
lessons thus learned; making sketches of any per- 
sons, scenes, &c., which happened to occur to him 
as aiding his art, such as wrestlers, gamesters, 
soldiers, &c., &c, ;—in fact, taking every means of 
aiding the artistic embellishment of his works, 
while evidently unable to make pictures of the 
buildings themselves. 

What I wished to suggest was that, while not 
neglecting that in which we do excel, we should 


do well to follow the older architects in stadying | »an4 te 


more carefully the means of thus perfecting our 
own actual works; and I heartily wish that we 
could institute a school of architectural art, having 
that express object. 

GgorGE GitpERt Scorr. 





MR. CHRISTOPHER’S ILLUSTRATION OF 
BOW STEEPLE. 

We have elsewhere printed a warm eulogium, 
by Professor Donaldson, of the view, plans, and 
section of the tower and spire of Wren’s Bow 
Church, which have been well engraved by Mr. 
J. H. Le Keux, from drawings made from actual 
admeasurement by Mr. John T. Christopher,and to 
which the silver medal of the Academy, it will be 
remembered, was awarded. We must, nevertheless, 
add our own commendation of the work, which 
forms a sheet well adapted for framing for an office 
or library. This careful, measured illustration of 
Wren’s best steeple, is one of those things a man 
seldom does completely more than once in his life, 
and it serves as a special piece of training, and an 
evidence to be pointed to thereafter of his skill 
and perseverance. 

The extreme height of the steeple is 221 feet 
84 inches; the width on the ground, 31 feet 
ll inches. It was commenced in 1671, finished in 
1680, and cost 7,388/. 8s. 7d. Amongst the memo- 
randa on the sheet, a view is given of the upper 
of the spire before the restoration by Mr. 
Gwilt, and it is noted that a metal cramp, at about 
20 feet down from the top of the stonework, 
expanded from }-inch to 1{-inch, and threw the 
stonework above out of perpendicular. There 
ought not to be any occasion to publish further 
instances of this sort, but thereis. We trust that 


admirers of the works of Wren, or of the eccle- 


could not have met with my present success. For, 
should very much have 4 the iliberality of the 
N in omnes es 
(when very invited to do so 
committee), because these re- 
quized thet the refund one- 


If a refusal to assent to such a very generous in- 
vitation is to be “a lasting slur” upon architects, 
we shall soon have a similar condition imposed in 
the case of every hospital, school, dispensary, 
almshouse, and church about to be built, to which 
of course the reasoning equally applies. Does 
each member of the committee propose to tax 
himself to the same amount as is coolly required 
from the architect who sueceeds, saying nothing 
of the profitless tax paid by the whole of the 
unsuccessful competitors in the same cause? 
This is a sort of charity which architects ought 
to be very careful, for the sake of others, in 
advocating. The editor of the Nottingham Journal, 
commenting on Mr. Edwards’s letter, says, with a 
better appreciation of an architect’s services than 
is usually found,—‘“If there be any want of 
charity in the matter, it is the committee,— 
who required the architects to give up one-half of 
their commission,—whoare deficient in that virtue. 
To insist upon the architect giving up half his 
commission was a great injustice, and consequently 


| opposed to charity, for charity cannot be unjust.” 








TOMB ERECTED FOR MR. BERENS, IN 
NORWOOD CEMETERY. 


Turs tomb, recently erected from the designs 
of Mr. Edward M. Barry, occupies a commanding 
site immediately opposite the entrance of the 
Episcopal chapel, and stands within an enclosure 
of its own, 25 feet long by 18 feet wide. The 





Mr, Christopher will find a sufficient number of 


j 
| 


tomb itself is 15 feet long, and 8 feet 6 inches 
wide, and measures 16 feet 6 inches to the top of 
the cross. The base is of red granite, polished, 
and the superstructure is entirely of marble, with 
the exception of the sculptured portions, which 
are of Portland stone. The twisted columns and 


siastical structures of the metropolis, to repay his | ...i0e@ over them are of Sienna, and the bases 


outlay and exertions. 





HORLEY CHURCH, SURREY. 
Mr. Eprror,—Do go and look at the interior 
of this edifice, and point out to the autho- 


rities that it is not exactly as we now expect to | 


see a church, It is in a miserable state: such 
carpenter’s Gothic! And the railing of the tower, 
inside the church, is the most comical “ screen” 
you ever saw: it is just like the frontage to a 


poultry-yard or a large bird-cage. Poked out of ©, 


of red marble. The remainder of the structure 


jis chiefly of black marble, by means of which a 





j 


sombre effect is produced. The doors to the 
vault, the crosses, and the ornamental cresting are 
of bronze, manufactured by Mr. Potter, who also 
carried out the railing surrounding the tomb. The 
sculptures (by Mr. Thomas Earp) are many and 
varied. The bas reliefs at the sides and end re- 
present the principal events connected with the 
life of our Saviour, beginning with the Annuncia- 
and ending with the Ascension. The carved 


the way, covered up behind pews, and smothered | Cotmice is composed of flowers, such as lilies, sun- 


with whitewash, is a very fine full-sized effigy of 
an armed knight, the legs not crossed, feet resting 
on a capital lion: the whole body is covered with 
chain armour, and over it are a breastplate and 
helmet: his left hand holds his shield, which lies 
beside him ; and the right arm reclines passive at 
his side. The chimneys of the stoves in the church 
are supported on iron rods, which run yards and 
yards along the aisles, till at last they find their 
way out, with a huge elbow-piece, through the 
middle of the windows. Just imagine it, in these 
enlightened days, too. There is an interesting 
brass of a female here, under a wonderfully fine 
canopy. A TRAVELLER. 








Fatt or a Hovse ty Sprrarrrerps.—On the 
15thinst.one of a row of old housesin Palmer-strect, 
Spitalfields, gave way, and a lofty stack of chim- 
neys fell th the roof and tags: sary two 
persons and injuring several others. adjoining 
buildings have since been shored up. 











| flowers, passion flowers, &c. bearing a symbolical 





reference to the subjects below them. The figures 
at the corners are the four Evangelists, and the 
emblems of each are displayed in the adjoining 
capitals. 

The shields bear the arms of Mr. Berens, 
and above the same is his motto “ Deus protector 
meus,” is given by Minton’s tiles let into the 
black marble. Below the bas reliefs a similar 
mode of treatment is adopted, and the tiles show 
alternately a crest, and a device formed by the 
letter B. The bronze doors at the end lead into. 
the burial vault, which is lined with stone and 
black marble in alternate courses, and has a 
marble pavement with a large inlaid cross. The 
doors are divided into square panels, containing 
éach a quatrefoil and a perforated cross, The en- 
closure round the tomb ores esr black “emg 
and stone, disposed in a pattern. ’. 
Field, of Parliament-street, is contractor for the 
work, the cost of which, we understand, will be 
about 1,500/. 
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DRAUGHTS versus VENTILATION. 


Srr,—I am convinced that a writer in your 
suggestive paper was correct who maintained that 
the true secret of ing rid of draughts con- 
sisted in the fullest m of ventilation possible 
in all directions, consistent with comfort in our 
varying climate; and that another of your corre- 
spondents is also right who urges the advisability 
of using every endeavour, in all sorts of forms, 
grave or gay, to produce just such a public 
opinion in favour of ventilation as has now long 
existed against hts. Go where you will, 
even amongst the lowest and most ignorant of the 
community, one now finds (unless it be in the 
abominable old omnibuses of the L. G. O. C. as 
they call themselves), a fixed opinion (and a 
very correct one, too, in its way,) that draughts 
are a very bad thing. So much is this the case, 
that I, who am in the habit of keeping my bed- 


room window a little open, summer and winter, |. 


had the other day a well-meant and friendly piece of 
advice given me by our coalman’s man,—that I 
oughtn’t to keep my winder open in that there 





way: it was werry bad for the constitooshin. The 
advice was as kindly received as I felt it was really | 
kindly meant; a little counter advice, as polite- | 
ness prompted, however, being offered by way of 
balancing accounts with the coal-merchant’s 
assistant. But “when Greek meets Greek, then 
comes the tug of war.” I began to see that 
sanitary reformers had hard work to do, and 
tough customers to do it with. I must write to 
the Builder, thought 1: “every little helps.” 
Much as you are accustomed, Mr. Editor, to enter 
into personal contact with the London poor in 
their close and unwholesome homes; even you, 
perhaps, can hardly have an adequate idea of the 
general and obstinate opinion which prevails 
amongst them, on the one hand against draughts, 
and on the other against ventilation. And indeed 
there is some difficulty in the reconcilement of 
these two points, even in the minds of far less 
ignorant men than the coalman. Nevertheless, 
there are ways of promoting the formation of a 
new public opinion, even through such as he, on 
these subjects: there are argumenta ad homines, 
for example, just such as I do think I at last suc- 
ceeded in planting the seeds of in the sagacious 
noddle of my well-meaning adviser. “Don’t 
you see,” said I, “that for the like of you 
to go about in this way giving such advice 
is bad for trade? A shrewd fellow like you 
ought to see that the more windows are open, | 
winter and summer, as mine is, the more| 
coals and coke we must all burn to keep us snug.” 





I distinctly observed the light of candid, infantile 
conviction spreading, and just about to settle, over | 
his culmly countenance ; but it never would have | 
done for a long-headed oracle, such as he clearly | 
considered himself to be, all at once to give way | 
to the weakness of convincibility, and he only | 
shook his head into its wonted state of wise- 
looking pendulation, while an equivocal grunt | 
concluded the argument pro tem.: henceforth, | 
however, I am persuaded we have a new and out- | 
and-out advocate of ventilation in the coalman. 


poor: how are they to have free and perpetual | 
ventilation, pi 
minus draughts ? 
that our chief sanitary reformer, the Builder, will | 


us sufficient warmth in winter, and | 


at all events be able at length, by its unremitting | 


exertions, past, present, and futur initiate | Working classes, and the extent of the distress 
pen F gg gery. Sateen occasioned by it, ought to be understood. The 
feebleness of constitution, and liability to disease, 
consequent upon habitual deficiency of food 
among the already distressed, is great; but, with 
in full and free ventilation, though it may not be | those who have sufficient employment, illness is 
so easy to persuade the poor of this, or at least | often the immediate cause of destitution.” Dr. 
| Howard has said, “that the mortality among the 
labouring classes is frequently aided by too long con- 
tinued toil and exertion, without 
That was really a rich and exquisite morsel of #04 insufficient clothing, exposure to.coldand other 
rome Deemer we can socallit, which | Privations to which the poorer class of labourers 
ona ne - re 

you lately gave us in the Builder, wnder the title | elena Meitia aotuen of aeei* “Shes was aon ae 
it really seemed to be on a first perusal of its |c@uses of ill-health: let us now note the conse- 
‘quences, With the majority of employers of the 

present generation, if a servant is unable to 
attend to his employment, he 
able to resume it: some will 
open until the sick servant recovers, either doing 
with less hands, or taking on 2 substitute: others, 
and it is to be feared a large proportion, will not 
wait for the space of a few weeks, or 
a solitary instance, now and 
with where an employer will allow the amount of 
wages that the invalid servant 
if at work ; bat such cases are 
with where a servant has worked 


just such a strong, decided, and obstinate public | 
opinion in favour of ventilation as now, and very | 
properly, exists against draughts. The grand | 
secret of draught-riddance does probably consist | 


that economy in coals is at all promoted by it, as 
it may be to persuade the coalman that the coal | 
trade would be thus promoted. 


“Give us Air.” Were I sure it was as genuine as | 
skilful and humorous composition, I should say, | 
“Look here,” as the Yankees themselves do: | 
here is proof positive that already, in America| 
at least, the lowest and most uneducated are} 
having their plastic minds infused and interpene- 
trated with the very public opinion of which the 
Builder speaks! And so enthusiastic are they 
about it, too, that it seeks stilted, excited, and 
quasi ic utterance,—in the most grotesque 
and whimsical forms certainly,—but at the same 
time earnestly and seriously, crying alond for 
redress, even out of the awful depths of slumland 


Give us are, O Sextant !—pewer are!” 





| portant subject, deserving the attention of all; 


But here, after all, is the difficulty with the | especially those having the means to render aid 
to their less fortunate fellow-creatures, who, in 


| many instances, have produced the wealth enjoyed 
It is to be hoped, however, | by their wealthier brothers and sisters. At 


|he says, “The frequency of illness 










the Yankee muse, 
clever, I fear, however, to be genuine, 
is one of the best thi of the kind 
for some time; and skill of the 
wide awake as not to deceive the 
pd ctige Seen y the hand 
writer. It reminds me, by the way, 
capital joke which I remember also 
Builder, about “Paddy on Vinti 
an Irish i from 


, smashing the gaspipes 
and when called to task for doing so, the 
ing reply that came straight from t 
righ and racy flavour that excelled the 
itself, but inimitable along with it, was,—* 
thaise, yer honur? Shure an’ thaise needs vinti- 
lashin. Put yer honur’s nose to thim: feint 
thing’s in thaise, yer honur, but stink P’ 

Yes, truly, I fear, there is more hope of 

polite Paddy’ i 

“vintilashin,” straight from his 
healthy cabin in Tipperary though 
the like desirable result in the 
slums of London. Yet it is just by the 
under all kinds of gui i 
of such a pubilie opimion as shall even 
in the begs and the poor Yankee exhorter of the 
“ sextant of the meetin’-’ouse,”—an opinion which 
the whimsical and amusing productions referred to 
in both cases at all events shadow forth and anti- 
cipate as ideas, if they do not notify and record 
as actualities,—that ventilation will 
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ILL HEALTH A CAUSE OF DESTITUTION. 
ILLNESS, even among the prosperous members of 
society, who can not only obtain the i 
adjuncts of life, but can avail themselves of the 
best medical treatment, the attendance of ser- 
vants, and the attention of friends (who flock round 
the sick rich, but are iom to be seen at the 
bedside of the poor and destitute, when ted 
by ill health), is irksome and painful. Ifso with 
them: how much more so must it be with the 
poor? A writer of the name of es who 
published a work in 1841, on “The Rights of the 
Poor,” a book, little, if at all known, and pro- 
bably never well circulated, yet a — pro- 
duction, has some pertinent remarks on this im- 


105, in a chapter devoted to illness and its 
the 


uate repose 


subjected : unwholesome dwelling-places are 


no pay until 
eep the it ti 
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assigned them, by the above selection, now 
matter in the hands of the Vestry, to 
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public, but extremely 
ill-adapted for public speaking. He felt, however, 
ing must not be too critical in their 
taste, as, if so, it would be impossible to agree in 
any result. There were persons who considered 
that there was not asingle perfect building in the 

is, and that even the Royal Exchange, 
which would long remain a monument to the 
genius of their gifted friend, Mr. Tite, was not 
what it ought to be. 

Mr. E. O. Symons agreed with the last speaker 
in thinking that No, 4 was the next best plan to 
No. 3. There were good side entrances, which he 
considered most important in a municipal build- 
ing, which might have to accommodate a very 





to No. I, and | 
hall was not con- | 


Mr. Tite, M.P. submitted that, as a matter of 
convenience, it might be desirable to take a gene- 
ral view of the subject, which might comprise a 
short discussion with regard to the advantages or 
disadvantages of all the selected designs. The 
reason he was induced to suggest this course was 
that,’ in all probability, whatever design was 
would have to undergo considerable 
revision. It appeared to him that the conditions 
laid down by the Vestry were wise and prudent, 
and that convenience of plan and economy of 
execution were to be gee to beauty of exter 
nal design. It would, in his opinion, require 
some tact to carry out any of the designs for the 

which the Vestry proposed to vote ; and 
they should also bear in mind that there were 
other charges to be defrayed, in addition to the 
4,5001, which it was proposed to expend on the 
building. There was, for instance, the architect's 
commission, and the cost of fixtures and furniture ; 
so that, in point of fact, the Vestry must expect 
to disburse some 4007. or 500/. over and above the 
contract price of the building, before it could be 
used. Under these circumstances, he suggested 
that, instead of proceeding at once seriatim 
through the designs, they should in the first 
instance endeavour to elicit from gentlemen pre- 
sent a general view of the objections to which the 
six designs now submitted for approval might be 
open. They could afterwards arrive at a more 
satisfactory conclusion with regard to the two 
which might be considered worthy of the prizes. 

Mr. Leete (churchwarden) inquired whether it 
might be possible to take the internal arrange- 
ment of one plan and the elevation of another. 
He was of opinion that one prize might be given 
for elevation and the other for internal arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. Tite again urged the necessity of looking 
more to the plan than to the elevation. It would 
be easy, when they had got a good plan, to modify 
the elevation in accordance with the vote of the 
Vestry, so as to combine economy of expenditure 
with convenience of design and substantiality of 
materials. He quite agreed with Mr. Symons in 
his strictures upon compo, which he considered to 
be very ill adapted to the building they had in 
view. He suggested, as the most prudent course, 
to decide upon a plan according to its merit in 

to convenience and arrangement, and not 
on account of the beauty of the design. 

Mr. Rabbits observed that, in the main, he 
agreed in the observations which had been urged 
against plan No.1. The plan which he approved 
of was No. 3, marked “Cadogan,” which, in his 
opinion, had the largest number of excellencies 
and the fewest defects. The hall and entrances 
were good: the committee-room was 46 feet by 
52 feet, and contained four times as many square 
feet as two of the designs now exhibited. “There 
was also another strong argument in its favour, 
and that was, that it would not entail any large 
annual ma age for repairs. 

Mr. John Todd objected to the design of No. 3. 

Mr. E. O. Symons said that, taking it all in all, 
No. 3 was, in his opinion, the best design of the 


six. : 

The Vestry then passed to the consideration of 
No. 4, “ Utility and Economy.” 

Mr. John Todd said he preferred this plan to 
No. 3, because the basement was excavated, and 
because he considered the t of the 
offices superior to that of any of the others. 

Mr. Rabbits observed t, in his opinion, 
No. 4 was next in point of merit to No.3. The 
diminished size of the committee-room, as com- 

with No. 3, was, however, a fatal objection. 
narrowness of the hall in ion to the 


i 


|many of the architects were. This circumstance 


large number of ms. 

Mr. Hall observed that, although the competing 
architects had not, of course, given their names, 
still it had oozed out, somehow or other, who 


would lead him to regard with some cireumspec- 
tion the eloquence or fervour of gentlemen who 
advocated in any marked manner particular 
designs. 

The Vestry then passed to the consideration of 
plan No. 5, 

Mr. E. O, Symons observed that there were | 
grave objections to the plan. He objected, in the 
first place, to the elevation, as the top of the por- 
tico was 21 feet above the range of any other 
portion of the building. It would be also neces- 
sary to go down seven steps, and then to mount 
fifteen in order to reach the hall. This, without 
the other objection, was, he presumed, sufficient 
to induce the Vestry to pass the design. 

After some desultory conversation on other 
designs, 

r. Tite observed, that he was unwilling to | 
detain the meeting by any observations, but that | 
he felt that some opinion was naturally expected 
from him, and that he was bound to offer the 
Vestry the benefit of the experience which many 
years of professional life had given him. He felt 
that they were indebted to many of the gentle- 
men who had spoken on the subject, and whose 
remarks showed that they had devoted much time 
to the consideration of the various designs. Al- 
though he admired design No. 1 very much, still, 
he thought the objections stated were fatal to it ; 
and that, although it had many merits, the defi- 
ciency in the arrangements were sufficient to 
justify the Vestry in passing it over. With regard 
to No, 3, it had, undoubtedly, very great merit as 
a plan. ‘The objections urged against it were, 
however, valid, as the passage would be long and 
dark ; but this defect might be remedied. With 
respect to No. 4, it also had considerable merit, 
and his impression was that the Vestry would 
have to choose between it and No. 3. As for 
No. 5, he confessed that he hated “shams” as 
much as any one. The pomp of the portico might, 
no doubt, be well bestowed upon large municipal 
buildings, in cases were there was plenty of money 
to pay for them; but he confessed that in the pre- 
sent instance he feared that, if the Vestry selected 
the portico, they might expose themselves to the 
charge of wasting the public money upon what 
was not wanted. With regard to the next design, 
he had nothing to say; but he thought well of 
No. 15, although it was open to one serious objec- 
tion, namely, that the crowd atiending the hall 
would have to rush through the centre of the 
building, to the manifest detriment to the public 
business. There was, no doubt, a certain amount 
of economy in Gothic architecture, but, then, 
it had also a certain amount of incongruity, 
to which he, for one, always objected. He 
liked to see plenty of light and air, —the 
windows opening down from the ceiling, if 
necessary, and so constructed that when they got 
out of repair a common carpenter could put them 
to rights. He had not the slightest idea with 
regard to the names of the architects who had sent 
in designs ; but he had no doubt that if the Vestry 
elected the architect of No. 3 to carry out their 
object he would modify his plan, and suggest an 
elevation which could be carried out in brick. 

Mr. Rabbits then moved that No. 3 have the 
first prize, and No. 4 the second. 

Mr. Watkins moved, as an amendment, that 
the order of prizes be reversed; that No. 4 should 
have the first, and No. 3 the second prize. 

Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Bury, and other gentlemen 
having stated their views, 

Mr. Tite said, that if he felt th 
mitted to the style of No. 3 he w 
it; but it to him, that as there was to 
be only one elevation to the street, there could be 


were com- 
not vote for 





width, the dimensions being 74 feet by 30 feet, 


no difficulty whatever in altering it. 







The Chairman then put the enone; hit, 





upon a show of hands, there appeared 
ag MERE ESE NE RL ANT INES 17 
coe EOE OLE COTES, GA I CTT 16 
Majority in favour of the amendment, — 
WUE ER ci cog csv as anges 1 
A division was then called, when the numbers 
appeared— 
For the amendment .............0..saccivecoues 17 
IONE 555s ER Sas scenieadsen at brakes. 18 
Majority again. oiciisivissicccctisetens 1 


The origiual motion, that 50/7. be awarded to 
No. 3, and 25/. to No. 4, was next put, when the 
numbers were— 


De aisenveessvceneasuaentoleocertsguasershethens 17 
MING isin: iniccinies Gpsedons aise nee aaaRe 16 
Majority in favour of No, 3............+« 1 


In reply to a question, it was stated that the 
chairman had not exercised his privilege of giving 
a casting vote, as there was a majority without. 

The motion that the second prize be awarded to 
No. 4 was carried nem. con, 

A short discussion took place with reference to 
appointing the architect of No. 3 to be the archi- 
tect of the proposed building, but no decision was 


| arrived at. 








THE ARCHITECTS OF THE NORTH, AND 
THE SOUTH SHIELDS INSTITUTE 
COMPETITION, 


AT a meeting of architects resident in North- 
umberland, Durham, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
convened by a provisional committee, consist- 
ing of Mr. Dobson, F.I.B.A. Mr. Wardle, Mr. 
Walker, Mr. Watson, Mr. Green, Mr. John- 
stone, Mr. Austin, Mr. Dunn, Mr. Higham, Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Oliver, and Mr. Lamb, held 
on the 13th instant, at the Central Exchange 
Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to take into con- 
sideration the terms and conditions of the 
advertisement addressed to them by the hono- 
rary secretaries of the South Shields Liter- 
ary Scientific and Mechanical Institution, at 
which were present Mr. J. Wardle, sen. New- 
castle; Mr. J. P. Pritchett, Darlington ; Mr. J. 
Howison, Durham; Mr. T. Moore, Sunderland ; 
Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, North Shields; Mr. John- 
son, North Shields; Mr. T. Austin, Newcastle ; 
Mr. 8S. Oswald, Newcastle ; Mr. R. Mawson, Dur- 
ham ; Mr. A. M. Dunn, Newcastle ; Mr. M. Greene, 
Sunderland; Mr. A. B. Higham, Newcastle; Mr. 
G. Walker, Newcastle ; Mr. T. Oliver, Newcastle ; 
Mr. J. G. Brown, Sunderland; Mr. T. Prosser, 
Newcastle; Mr. R. Lamb, South Shields; Mr. J. 
Hogg, Newcastle; Mr. J. Wardle, jun. Newcastle ; 
and Mr. M. Thompson, Newcastle; the following 
resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Dobson, Mr. 
J. Wardle, sen. was called to the chair. 

Letters from Mr. Wilson, Alnwick; Mr. Rob- 
son, Durham; and Mr. J. E. Watson, Newcastle, 
were read, regretting their inability to attend, 
and their concurrence in the objects of the 
meeting 

It was moved by Mr. Austin, seconded by Mr. 
Walker— 

That although, in the opinion’ of this meeting, the sum 
of 50/. is a fair remaneration to the author of the success- 
ful ‘‘ design,”’ the further services expected from the suc- 
cessful competitor are of such anature as to render the 
awarded premium utterly inadequate, as a remuneration 
for the additional labour and expense incurred. 

Moved by Mr. Pritchett, seconded by Mr. Thompson,— 
That the condition which gives ‘“‘no preference’ to the 
author of the selected design in carrying it out is unjust 
both to the architect and his design. 

Moved by Mr. Thompson, seconded by Mr Brown,— 
That this meeting most respectfully informs the com- 
mittee, that the ight of drawings is in all cases the 
property of the architect and not of the employer. 

Moved by Mr. Dunn, seconded by Mr. Johnson,—That 
this meeting considers it unjust for the committee not to 
bind themselves to — any design, or to be responsible 
for the drawings whilst in their possession. 

Moved by Mr. Moore, seconded by Mr. Haswell,—That 
holding the views expressed by the above resolutions, this 
meeting respectfully declines to enter into the compe- 
tition on the terms and conditions offered by the Insti- 
tution. 

Moved by Mr. Greener, seconded by Mr. Higham,— 
That Mr. xs requekted to forward a Mer 4 o— 
foregoing resolutions to the hono: secretaries e 
South Shields Mechanics’ ek row wage 


Tuomas Ottver, Honorary Secretary. 
The advertisement says,— 


* Apremium of 50/. will be given for the design which 
may be approved of and chosen by the Institution, and the 
successful candidate, in consideration of that premium, 
will be under a binding obligation to furnish, without any 
additional remuneration, detailed and ee working 
drawings, specifications, and quantities, which, together 
with the original and the copyright of the whole pen-and. 
ink drawings, are to be the property of the Institution; 
such premium to be paid so soon as the working drawings, 
specifications, and quantities are furnished, and tenders are 
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Se een. mn meee 
barked gig 2,000/. Bat the suc- 
cessfal competitor will be 


to no preference for 
employment as an architect, or otherwise, in the inspection 
or superintendence of the works during their progress.” 

The architects of the North have acted very 
rightly in protesting against this beggarly and 
unjust proposition. 





EMPLOYERS AND WORKMEN IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. Megane, an extensive builder, and at pre- 
sent the contractor for the new wing to the Four 
Courts and other large works noticed in the 
Builder, was, with John McNamara, his foreman, 


summoned to the Dublin police-office by several | 


bricklayers recently in his employ, for causing to 
be published in the Freeman’s Journal a certain 


malicious libel, charging the complainants with | 
fraud, in having taken money to which they were | 


not entitled. 

It appeared that the men were employed by 
Mr. Meade on the building above named, and, 
according to the custom of the trade, were 
allowed, during the months from May to Novem- 
ber, one hour, viz. from two to three o’clock, for 
dinner; but after that date the hour was not 
allowed, as nightfall came on earlier. On the 
20th October the foreman told the men they 
should work during their dinner-hour, or 2s. per 
week would be deducted from their wages. The 
men, however, left off working on these terms on 


the following Saturday. A newspaper contro- | 8" 


versy then ensued, in which Mr. Meade stated 
publicly, “that the men had left his employment 
because he refused to discharge workmen that he 


had employed upon other contracts, and to whom | 


he was paying the same rate of wages;” also, 
“that the complainants had been fold to work the 
time for which they had been paid, and refused to 


do so, therefore taking money which they had no | 


right to.” The men sought for this imputation 
to be removed, as they might find it difficult to 
obtain employment elsewhere. 


The magistrate suggested that the matters in| 


dispute should be settled by the respective coun- 
sel, Messrs. Sydney and Curran, with an umpire; 
Dr. Gray, proprietor of the Freeman, who hap- 
pened to be in court, being selected as such. On 
behalf of Mr. Meade it was alleged that he was 
bound, under a penalty of 251. per week, to have 
certain works completed, and that the men com- 
bined to prevent the fulfilment of his contract. 
The parties retired to the magistrate’s room, 
and after a delay of an hour, returned into court, 
when Dr. Gray announced that an amicable 
arrangement had been arrived at, viz. that the 


workmen withdrew the charge of Mr. Meade not | 
paying full rate of wages, and Mr. Meade also} 


withdrew his imputation as to their receiving 
money improperly. Mr. Meade would not pro- 
ceed with the summonses for combination, but 
consented to receive back into his employment 
such workmen a3 were willing to return. 





LINGFIELD CHURCH WORKS. 

Srr,— My attention has been called to the 
Builder of the 13th of November containing 
an article on page 765, headed, “ Workmen at 
Lingfield, Surrey.” 

I fear the temper of the “‘ Three Rubbers ” must 
have been rather soured by their disappointment 
of being prevented for that turn pursuing their 
favourite avocation. 

I never read anything more calculated to convey 
an unfair if not an injurious impression. It is 
quite true I can accuse myself of many “sins of 
omission,” and not the least of one in which I 
think your correspondents will be able to sympa- 
thize,—the sin of not always practising that 
charity “ which suffereth long and is kind ; envieth 
not; vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up; doth 
not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not her own; 
is not easily provoked ; thinketh no evil ;’—but I 
cannot accuse myself of want of care of the sacred 
fabrics which have been committed to my charge 
in the character of incumbent. 

My former parish church of Sompting, Sussex, 
bears witness to the contrary in its perfect resto- 
ration under the late Mr. Carpenter, as the last 
act of my incumbency ; in which, as one of a com- 
mittee of four, I bore (to me) a considerable cost 
in supplying the deficiency of funds: but it was 
done for God, and to Him be the glory that the 
work was brought to so satisfi a termination. 

My present church of Lingfield, which I have 
only occupied three years and a half, bears 
permanent indications of the same eare. That 
some of the brasses and monuments are shame- 
fully injured is a matter of fact; but whether 


done by 
amateurs I am unable to say: the 
was done before my incumbency: they are 
all in the same state in which we found them, to 
the best of my belief. But we have enlarged our 
church accommodation by moving the organ into 
ts present position, and have restored in massive 
carved oak-work an entire compartment of the 
beautiful screen. 
[am — bth that = fitness ae my 
ition not upon the opinion of your 
paresis ane but we have, at Lingfield, church- 
wardens who are unusually attentive to their 
duties in all matters relating to the parish church. 
As to the present work of which your corre- 
spondents complain. The disappointed amateurs 
| happened to come just as the workmen had opened 
| their excavations to lay down a complete course 
| of hot-water pipes. It is quite true that some of 
the mould and pavement had been put on one 
| side for future use as required in filling up again, 
‘and had carefully been placed upon some of the 
brasses. Who ever heard of a brass being injured 





by carefully placing on it for a day or two a heap} j 


of dry mould? I should think it much more 

likely to be loosened and eventually lost by the 
practice of rubbing; and beg to suggest this idea 
to your correspondents. I can assure your readers 
that, a few days after this meets their eye, all 
| will be quite clean and uninjured. 

It is only just to Mr. Attwood (of Lewes) and 
‘his workmen, to add that they have exercised the 
eatest care in doing their work. If, instead of 
a light tool being placed “on the interesting 
alabaster monument,” your correspondents had 
found them chipping it with the chisel, they 
could have scarcely been more indignant. When 
they remark that I replied “I did not think th 
would much injure them,” I meant, in a souk 
| humoured manner, to express the idea they would 
not be injured at all; and of this I am fully 
assured; and I cannot help feeling that it would 
have been a great deal better if they had waited 
| to see if any injury were done before they made 
| such a communication. 
| Even if the writers of that article were con- 
/ nected with the parish, or if they had connection 
| by descent with some one of the persons whose 
| brass monument is in Lingfield Church, we think 
| it would have been unjust to write in such terms 
| before they had ascertained that some injury 

(however slight) had been done ; but some persons 
| are so inconsiderate that they think the length 
and breadth of a church can be excavated in the 
|narrow space between pew and pew a sufficient 
| depth to lay down a double course of hot-water 
' pipes, and the earth disposed of as easily as three 
| amateur brass-rubbers can stand by and find fault. 
I really have not time to answer such communi- 
| cations; but it is only just to Mr. Attwood and 
| his men to assure your readers, on the authority 
lof a careful inspection, that no injury has been 
| done; but that, on the contrary, the work has 
| been conducted, and is likely to be finished, in 
| &@ manner to give a well-grounded hope of perfect 
| satisfaction in every particular, 
| JAMES Fry, 
Incumbent-Curate of Lingfield, Surrey. 


*,* All lovers of ancient memorials will thank 
| our correspondents of last week for their protest 
|and the good result. The correctness of what they 
| stated is confirmed as well by the excellent in- 
| cumbent’s reply as by another letter from a visitor 
jto the church. Mr. Fry has called Christian 
| Charity into the field, but, in truth, she has never 
i been absent, for our correspondents’ letter is 
icouched in most courteous terms, and simply 
asks for the covering up of the memorials. We 
are very glad to hear from the incumbent that, 
notwithstanding the omission, the brasses have 
not been damaged. We may add that we have 
since received a letter, amongst others on the 
subject, from Mr. Attwood, of Lewes, by whom the 
work is being done, to the same effect as Mr. Fry’s, 
jand complaining of the “ meddling” of our 
correspondents. If there had been a few such 
“ meddlers” in times gone by, there would be less 
cause to grieve in visiting our parish churches than 
is now found. The authorities at Lingfield have 
some exceedingly interesting memorials, and are 
bound to preserve them for the advantage and 
information of posterity. 








Sream Siteper.— At Irkoutsk, in Russia, a 
steam sledge has been invented. It consists of a 
locomotive and a carriage, the ice serving in place 
of rails. The inventor expects shortly to have 
the model completed, and to put two trains into 
regular service, one om the Amour road, and 





another on that of Moscow. 










































uite unnecessary of the proceedings, 
for he fully expected that theia ions ers would 
concede the nine-hours movement. If that were 
to ers ie ante cae 
meeting; but if t gave a negative answer, 
another meeting would certainly be required, and 
ulterior measures would have to be taken. Their 
employers, he ex would not only do this, 
but they would abolish ic overtime. 
A large number of those who originated the move- 
ment in 1853 had gone to Australia, where the 
masons had been successful in we 
hours in Victoria; but all they wanted in 
was a reduction of one hour. 

Mr. Robson, joiner, proposed the first resolution, 
as follows :— “ That this meeting, after a calm de- 
liberation on the nature of a obstacles 
consequence the progress 
of the ‘artisan of this country in his it of 
scientific knowledge, is of opinion that the number 
of hours we devote to labour is too great to allow 
us sufficient time for mental improvement, and for 
the development of the inventive ius with 
which the working classes are so largely endowed.” 
The subject of the nine-hours movement was too 
well known (he said) to require any exposition ; 
but the object of the resolution was to obtain a 
remission of the hours of labour, and thereby ob- 
tain opportunities for mental improvement and 
beneficial pursuits. There was a great deal of 
twaddle in the present day about the dignity of 
labour ;. but where was the dignity of the working 
man r ized? The of those reforms 
that would be beneficial to the trade was retarded 
from want of education. Although they were not 
properly represented in the legislature, they had 
to contribute constantly to the exchequer. The 
benefits to result from the shortening of labour 
would be the taking away the surplus labour of 
the market : destitution would be decreased, con- 
sumption of food and of manufacturing commo- 
ities would be increased, and periodical crises in 
the trade and commerce prevented. They were 
told that, if they consulted their employers’ in- 
terest, they would best consult their own; but 
that was cant and humbug. 

Mr. Wynne, a plasterer, seconded the motion. 
He denounced the present system as worse than 
the Spanish mines in Mexico, and the conduct of 
the privileged classes, the landlord and the eapi- 
talist, who arrogated to themselves the right to 
employ labour, and gave the working no 
time for instruction. Unless they could improve 
themselves so as to take a part in the great ques- 
tions about to be brought forward in the course of 
next year, they w not be able to perform 
their duty to themselves or their country. He 
believed, for his own part, there was more 
and integrity in the working classes of this 
than all the rest put together. The masters were 
in the habit of taking low contracts, and then 


that arise, and in 


uF 


Mr. Meade, joiner, then moved—* That, in the 
opinion of the meeting, the benefits resulting 
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Mr. Noble, bricklayer, then moved, and Mr. 
Fisher, plasterer, seconded, the third resolution :— 
this meeting pledges itself to support, and 
use of all constitutional means to carry 
inciples embodied in the memorial, viz, 
on of the hours of labour by one hour 
day, at the present rate of wages.” 

The resolution was put and carried by acclama- 


Mr. Creamer, joiner, proposed that it was ex- 
pedient to a speedy, effectual, and permanent 
realisation of the obj in view, that a United 
Building Trades Association should be formed ; 
but, on a suggestion from the chairman, to the 
effect that the proposition was superfluons, the 
“conference” already formed fully meeting the 
object in view, the motion was withdrawn, and 
the best thanks of the meeting having been given 
to the chairman for his ability in presiding, the 
assembly separated. 
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IRELAND. 


THE necessary pone are being made out for the 
construction of the Banbridge and Lisburn Rail- 
~~ by Mr. Blakiston, C.E. 

@ proposed corn-exchange and markets at 
Dundalk, for which first and second premiums were 
awarded respectively to Mr. Murray and Mr. John 
Neville, of that town; afterwards to be built 
according to the designs of Messrs. Bellamy and 
Hardy ; and, thirdly, we believe, under the diree- 
tions of some other gentleman, are again on the 
tapis, and tenders are sought for. 

_ A new station-house and goods store are to be 
erected at Enniskillen, according to plans prepared 
by Mr. Wm. Murray, architect to the company, 

We understand it is definitely arranged that 
Messrs. Deane and Woodward are to be the archi- 
tects to the new club-house for the Kildare-street 
Club, to be built at the junction of that street 
with Nassau-street. 








CRYSTAL PALACE, 
Ox the 25th of November Mr. Pepper enters 
upon his daily duties here when the various 


rate | Mr. B 


collections of art and nature at, the Palace | 


will be popularly illustrated; independent che- 
mical and scientific lectures being also intro- 
duced. The success with which Mr. Pepper de- 
veloped the resources—both for amusement and 


passed, to 
instruction—of the Polytechnic Institution is well | py used, or whether the profits 


known, and is a guarantee for still greater success 
in the Crystal Palace, the contents of which are 





















































A 
abont two and a half miles in between the 
West London line at i (that much iil- 
used line), and the West-end at Wandsworth. 
When this is done, the Palace will have 
direct communication with the Great Western, 
the North-Western, the Great Northern, and the 


Eastern Counties Railways. To the north of 


London, especially, this line will be a great con- 


venience. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS: 
MAIN DRAINAGE QUESTION. 

At the last weekly meeting of the Board, 
ristow brought up a report from the main 
drainage committee, specifying the names of 
the engine manufacturers who had been asked 
to tender for the designing, constructing, and 
erecting boilers, engines, and pumps, within 
the metropolitan district, for lifting the requisite 
amount of sewage-water. The clerk read the 
report, which stated that the committee had 
addressed communications to fifteen of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers in the furnishing 
them with the requisite information, and inviting 
them to tender. names of the fifteen were :— 


"| Messrs. Boulton and Watt, Soho Works; the 


Butterley Company, Alfreton Works, Derbyshire ; 
Messrs. Forrester and Co. mips 8 Mesars. 
Hick, Bolten ; Messrs. Simpson Co. Pimlico ; 
Messrs, Maudslays and Co. Lambeth; Messrs. 
Rennie and Co. Holland-street, Blackfriars; 
Messrs. Humphery and Co, Deptford ; Mr. Laurie, 
Glasgow; Mr. Harvey, Hayle, Cornwall; Messrs. 
Napier and Co. Glasgow ; Mesers. Hawkes, Craw- 
shay, and Co. Gateshead; Messrs. Whitham and 
Sons, Kirkstalload, Leeds; Mr. Kaye Bury, 
Lancashire ; Messrs. Hawthorn and Co, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. On the suggestion of Mr. Moreland, 
the names of Messrs. Easton and. pea — 
added ; and, at the ion of Mr. those 
of the engineers who tened the Haarlaem Lake. 
Mr. ette, the engineer, stated that he had 
devoted as many hands as possible to the comple- 
tion of the new copy of the subterranean survey, 
but with his present limited staff he did not 
expect that much progress would be made with it 
until the contract drawings for the main drainage 
were completed. 








LIABILITY OF DISTRICT BOARDS OF 
WORKS. 


Steel v. The District Board of Works at Greenwich.— t 


This was an action brought (in Court of Exchequer) by 
the plaintiff, the owner of two houses, for injuries sus- 
tained by the leakage of the sewers into his cellars. The 
question was the liability of the present Board for works 
constructed by their predecessors. j 

Mr. Baron Martin held that they were liable, and that the 
question for the jury es whether aa, defendants had 
used all possible diligence in repairing sewers. 

The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 50/ 








RATING WATER-MAINS. 


The Churchwardens of Hampton v. The West Middlesex 
Waterworks Company.—The question for the considera. 
tion of the Court in this case (tried at the Queen’s Bench 
on the 6th), was, whether the West Middlesex Waterworks 
Company were liable to be rated for the relief of the poor, 
for that portion of their 5 through the 
parish of Hampton. The company obtai their water- 
supply from the Thames at Hampton, through which 
parish their mains run, but from which they derived no 
profit, The respondents claimed the right of rating the 
mains in reference to the profit deri 
through which the water was conveyed ; 

that they ought to rated only in 
respect to the land actually occupied by them, and not 
with regard to the profits deri by the company from 
the mains. 

Mr. Lush, on behalf of the parish, submitted that the 
simple question was, whether in rating the mains they 








ought to take only the value of the land through which 
without the purposes for which 

al 
the conveyance of the water through the mains should 
not be taken into account. The right principle, he con- 
tended, to adopt, was te take the whole profits made by 


so much more varied. The Handel Commemo- | the company, and to divide them in proportion to the 
ration of June, 1859, is now closely occupying the end eeoniyta by the mains for the conveyance of the 


attention of the committee of the Sacred Har-| ™ 


t 


as well as the officers of the Crystal | pany against the rate, 
pany. The society, as before, under- | 


monic Society, 
Palace Com 
takes the musical 
The publicity given to the 1857 Festival, and the 
wide-spread renown it gained, has already enor- 
mously increased the number of applicants, anxious 
to take part in the orchestra. The acoustical 
arrangements to render the Great Transept of the 
Crystal Palace favourable for the transmission of 
sound, want even more consideration than has yet 
been given to them. In the Tropical ment 
of the Palace will take place the t show of 
— and other birds, on the 22nd inst. and two 
‘ollowing days. An important step for extendi 
Tailway connection with the Palace has lately 
been taken, which promises the happiest results. 


ents, and is already ™? 
ng the list af pedeosians for this display. | ones required 


Mr. Bovill having been heard on the part of the com- 
Lord Campbell said the Court had no doubt that the 


consideration. 
it would be deferred. 








PROCEEDINGS UNDER METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 
RAILWAY BUILDINGS. 


Marylebone Police-court, before Mr. Long, a 
heard on the 6th inst. “Mr. Baker, District- 
St. Pancras, ¢. Hack and Son,”’ under sec- 
for neglect to give notice. 
— Soastioen. SS aa = solicitor for the 
, said, that summons was 
- for giving notice, it was well understood 
that it was to try the question whether 
ite was exempt or not from the super. 
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. ‘The facts of the case 


company has been created to form a junction of 


temately derived by | side 











COVERING OVER YARDS. 
At Marlborough-street Police-office, on the 1!th inst., 
Mr. Higgs, Charles-street, was for an alleged 
of the Building Act. 
Mr. Jennings, district surveyor of Marylebone, ap- 


peared in support of the proceedings; Mr. Tarring, 
was for the defendant. 

The facts of the case to be these :—The defen- 
dant has thrown a sk over the yard at the back of 
the house, shutting in place up to the first floor, but 
leaving space vent from the sky! The 


was no deficiency of light or ventilation, was in contra- 
vention of the Act. 

Mr. Jennings proved that at the back of the house in 
question there was ho open § , a8 required by the Act. 

aher aqeed deal of feckaieal diecumien, and several 
attempts to arrive at a common understanding as to the 
meaning and effect of various clauses of the Act, which 
was condemned on all sides as contradictory and con- 


Mr. Beadon said he would take tii Monday to con- 
sider his judgment. — 

On that day accordingly, 

Mr. Beadon said,—this case is before me as to the con- 
struction of the 29th section of the 18 & 19 Vict., c. 122, 
the Building Act, and is certainly # question of great 
importance, as stated by the district surveyor, Mr. Jen- 
nings, inasmuch as my decision will affect a very 
amount of property in Charies-street, and that 
bourhood, where most of the houses are being converted 
into warehouses or shops on the whole of the ground 
floor, whilst the upper parts are used as dwelling-houses ; 
and the real question to be decided is, ‘the words 
“ dwelling-house’’ in that section must necessarily com- 
prise the whole of this building. ‘The house in question 
is entirely lighted from Charles-street on the front, and 
from the first story upwards well lighted at the back. 
The groand floor in front is a shop for pianos exposed for 
sale, communicating with a small room which 
was about two-thirds of this court, bounded by 
external walls, but having a small area to the eastern 

ide. That area is now recently covered in, the small 
room and small area being converted into one warehouse- 
reom, amply lighted by a large skylight, and I am to de- 
cide whether this is so to be considered part of the 
“ dwelling-house’’ as to oblige Mr. Hills toleave an 
space in the rear or side of this warehou 
100 square feet, for the purpose of ventilat) 
Now I apprehend that this section of the 
tended to apply to “‘dwelling-houses ” where 





~ 





where as 

light and ventilation in any other way, except they 
forced to leave an area from which such external 
and ventilation ; and I cannot 


the value and 
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Books Recerbed. 


A Handbook for Travellers in Kent and Sussex ; 
with Map. London: John Murray, Albemarle- 
street. 1858. 


with the tourist-tide upon our own shores, in- 
Iands, and uplands: it is .o be hoped his volames 
will lead many to “discover” their own country. 
The present volume, with its various projected 
routes, will be found of special interest to metro- 


gone over, and on account of its interest, historical 
and artistic, as well as ical and botanical, 
and the varied beauty of its physical aspects gene- 
. Much care has” been taken to suit the con- 

of the tourist, and enhance his mterest 

in the descriptions of the many routes and tours 
ted out, and which, it is stated, have been 

wn up from a careful personal exploration of 
the country, and the most reeent information that 
eould be obtaimed. Revision, however, may still 
be usefnlly attempted. We are disposed to think, 
indeed, that some part of the MS. nvast have been 
prepared longer ago than the rest, and adopted 
without correction. For example, taking a morsel 
of Sussex which has at different times had notice 
in our pages, Sir Alexander Cockburn is named as 
the tenant of Wakehurst Place, although it is 
several years since he had anything to do with it ; 
and in speaking of Lindfield Chureh, it is said to 
contain a mural painting ef the Decorated period, 
but this was whitewashed over eight or nine years 
ago. The “unusual sepulchral effigy impressed 
or ineised on three glazed tiles,” mentioned as 
being in this church, is not there, but at Ling- 
field (Surrey), and is described in our notice of 
that interesting church.* Again, in the notice of 
Horsted Keynes (which is essentially a Norman 
church, not Early English), Archbishop Leighton 
ig said to be recorded by a slab bearing his name 
only; but in truth an altar-tomb, fully inscribed 
to his memory, has been recently ereeted in the 
churchyard, on the south side of the chaneel. 








These, however, are points which will be rectified | i 


in a fresh edition. 

The Introduction gives at some length an in- 
teresting account of the extent and history, anti- 
quities, products and manufactures, geology and 
traveller’s view, of both the counties treated of, 
with numerous skeleton tours, the last. of which, 
“an artistic and antiquarian tour,” we may print 
aS @ specimen :— 

Kent.—Rochester Cathedral and Castle. Pictures at 


Cobham. Maidstone Church and College. Leeds Castle, 
Faversham Church. Davington Priory. Canterbury 


We are glad to find Mr. Murray, of late, turning} 


politans, both from the proximity of the ground |! 
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family resided at Hog House, near Buxted Church; and 
over the door of their ancient dwelling their rebus, a hog, 
with the date 1561, may stiff be seen. The name seems to 
have become confounded with that of 3 since at 


“Master Huggett and his man John, 
They did cast the first can-non’*’— 


trade of blacksmiths in East Sussex. 

The trade increased rapidly durimg the sixteenth century, 
when many Sussex families, enriched by it, assumed the 
rank of gentry."’ 

John Norden, in his “Surveyor’s Dialogue 
(1607), asserts that there were in Sussex 
140 hammers and furnaces for iron, each of whic 


four loads of charcoal. But there was, he thought, 
some doubt whether the clearance was al 
hurtfal, since “people bred among are 


champion countries.” 
“The Sussex irom varied im quality. ‘ 
that worked at the Ashburnham forges excelled in quality 
by smiths who 


and toughress, ‘and I have been assured 
have used it,’ says Mr. Lower, ‘that it was no wise in- 





called *Steelforgeland”) and at 
The site of an iron-work was chosen near to beds of ore 
and to some available water-power. ponds 


stream, with an outlet of masonry for the supply of water, 
by means of which the wheel connected with the ma- 
chinery of the hammer or the furnace was set in motion. 
Many of the finest sheets of water im Sussex are thus due 
to the iron-works. Other meadows, once converted into 
ponds and pools, have again been drained. 


ve 
ef 
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runs the local rhyme. Many Huggetts still carry on the | 


consumed every twenty-four hours from two to 


naturally more stabborne and uncivil than in the 


Some, 
Camden, ‘was more brittle than the Spanish irom ;’ but 


Artificial 
were generally constructed by dams of earth against the 





Cathedral and St. Augustine’s College. Churches of; The trade reached its greatest extent in the seventeenth 
Minster and St. Nicholas at Wade. Roman remains at | century; and, as late as 1724, the iron mannfacture was 
Reculver and Richborough. Town of Sandwich. Church | still considered the chief interest of the county, but the 
of St. Margaret's at Cliffe. Barfreston and Patrixbourne | decline had already commenced. The vast consumption 
Churches. Dover Castle. Hythe Chorch. Saltwood | of wood rendered the production of iron in this district 





Roman remains at Lymne. Tunbridge Castle. Penshurst.| and irom-ore are close together: hence competition 
Hever. Pictures at Knole. The Moat House, Ightham. | with them became hopeless, though the works continued 
Sore Place, Plaxtole. |as late as 175. Farnharst, in West Sussex, and Ash- 

Susser.—Remains of Archbishop’s Palace at Mayfield. | burnham, in the eastern division of the county, were the 
Battle Abbey. Monuments in St. Thomas's Church, | last places at which they were carried on. The Ashburn- 


Castle. Ruins of the Manor-house at Westenhanger. | more expensive tham in the localities where coal-mines | 


Winchelsea. (Collections at Ashburnham Place, not at 
present shown.) Hastings Castle. Pevensey (Roman 
walis of Anderida and Medizeval Castle}. Hurstmonceux 
Castle. Lewes Castle. Churches of Old and New Shore- 
ham. Sompting Church. Broadwater Church. Steyning 
Church. Arundel Castile (pictures in the castle not 
shown). Amberley Church and Castle. Parham, pic- 
tures, armour, and various collections. Climping Church. 
Chichester Cathedral. Bosham Church. Goodwood 
(pictures at). Boxgrove Church. Up-park (pictures, 
china, &c.). Ruins of Cowdray. Petworth (pictures and 
sculpture). 


Im Section I, of the body of the work, we have 
Kent divided into eleven fully described routes, 
ineluding,—the Thames—London by Greenwich, 
Woolwich, and Gravesend, to Margate. London 
to Chatham (rail). The Isle of Sheppey, Chatham 
te Canterbury, Rochester to Maidstone, London 





Reckenham and Bromley to Sevenoaks ;| 


; Westerham, Reigate by Godstone, Hever, 
Penshurst, Tunbridge, Ashford, and Folkestone, 
to Dover. Ashford to Canterbury, Canterbury 
to Margate. Canterbury, by Deal and Walmer, to 
Dover. Canterbury, by Barsham-down, to Dover. 

In Section I, the other moiety of the volume, 
Sussex is divided into nineteen routes similarly 
treated of, comprising Tunbridge to Hastings, 
Hastings.to Ashford, London to Brighton, Lon- 
don, by Lewes, to cme Brighton to Chi- 
chester, East ee to Seer op Horsham to 
Shoreham, Godalming worth and Midhurst, 
to Chichester. . 

The book is seasoned with the result of much 
antiquarian reading. As an example we may give 
a part of the author’s account of 


* Vol. XV. p. 569. Our correspondents of last week, 
“Three Rubbers,” elsewhere referred to in the present 
number, 





} ham farnace was in work at the end of the last century.” 


One other relic of the Sussex works should here 
be mentioned: the balustrades round St. Paul’s 
| Cathedral, weighing, together with seven 
berhurst, at a cost of 11,2027. 0s.6d. A furnace 
near Mayfield disputes this honour, which really, 
however, belongs to “Gloncester Furnace” at 
Uamberhurst, where the annual consnmption of 
wood was 200,000 cords, 





VARIORUM. 
“A Guide to Typography, literary and practi- 


court, Fleet-street), is a small work, in course of 
issue, in fourpenny numbers. The first of these 
only having as yet been published, of course little 
or nothing can be said as to the merits of the 
work as a whole; but sufficient already appears 
to show that the author is not a mere compiler, 
but is one who brings original thought as well as 


|cal; or the Printer’s Hand-book, and the Author’s proposed, 
| Vade-mecum ;” By Hewny Beapyett, printer Muswell- 
(Bowering, 211, Blackfriars-road, and 3, Raquet-|that at Sydenham, 
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diameter, and was executed by Mr. George Shaw, 
U Mills, Saddleworth. 

HE THREATENED CrosurRE OF COLCHESTER 
| CasTLE Grovyps.—A map has been forwarded 
| tomsshoutng ther puapenenanne st? Sues 


|of Colchester in oe 
| tion of part of the asa No 


about 200 tons, were cast in ‘the parish of Lam- the threatened desecration of a spot so sacred in 
Roy 


Castle of Colehester. A counter movement 
no meena oe 
or 
nijoncts, appears to be the best posible way to 
the wind out of the i and 
Axornuer “Paznace oF THE Pxrortz.”—It is 
advertisements, to ereet and furnish at 
, a structure not much unlike 
more easily reached by a 
ee ee aad 
or Middle 


i 


side of the Thames. An estate of 
450 acres, it is said, has been obtained by the pro- 
moters, who have registered a prospectas under 
selling 300 acres for the erection of 
houses, villas, &e. On the remainder “The Palace 


ability, learning, and experience to his task; so that | Of the People” is to be raised. This palace and its 


this little work cannot fail to be a most usefal one, 
not only to printers, but to all who desire to 

sess a critical we of the English language 
and the preparation of MSS. for the press. 








grounds will be appropriated to various edneational 
of istory, geography, astronomy, geology, 
dation for musieal entertainments will be provided. 
Attached to the main building will be a nursery 


Vatvr or Layp my Grovorsrersuine.—At a eros, mal Sass, Sees 
sale held by Mr. H. Allen, of Marshfield, at Crom- | cricket, and equestrian exercises nets 


hail, lot 2, ising 3a. 3r. 28p. of pasture- 
land, the yearly rental of which was 8/. was sold 


at 400/. or fifty years’ purchase, and to a man | jectors of this scheme can, they 





1 spoke of damage done to two other tiles of the 
dike kind in the same church, Lingfield. 





having no other property near. 


—— &e. will be set apart. 
‘The of the objects contemplated by the 
at less than half the cost of the Crystal Palace. 
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Cast-Inow Cotcmys.-—— Twelve cast-iron co- 
lamns, said to be the largest in the United States, 
are now in process of construction at Cincinnati. 
They are each 50 feet in height, 4 feet 2 inches in 
diameter, weigh between 200 and 200 tons, and 
will cost about 30,000 dollars. They are designed 
for the State House, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Sreevinc or Evenavep Piares ror Prrvt- 
1InG.—The specification of an important invention 
was recently filed by Mons, Jacquin, the patentee. 
The invention consists of the application of a 
facing of iron, by means of electricity, on to 
copper and other metallic printing surfaces. The 

ing may be removed when it has become a 
little worn, and a new one given, without injury 
to the plate operated upon. This may be repeated 
as often as may be required; so that for all prac- 
tical purposes a plate may now be rendered almost 
indestructible. A lecture upon the subject is to 
be delivered before the Society of Arts, by Mr. F. 
Joubert, who is carrying out the process under 
the patent for this country. 

Water ror Dogs.—A dent in your 
last number suggests that, while drinking-foun- 
tains are being erected, it will be well to think of 
the poor dogs, and let them have a chance of a 
draught of water. Allow me to say that this has 
been done at two fountains which have been 
erected in the town of Derby. It is easily effected, 
and without any expense. The water from the 
basin above is conducted into a trough below, | 





which does not project from the wall, and from | 
that trough it runs into the sewer, instead of 
running into it at once from the basin. It is very | 
pleasant to see how much these dumb creatures | 
appear to enjoy a cool and refreshing draught in| 
hot weather, and the large numbers who stop to | 


drink prove how much it is appreciated by them. | 
—J. L. 
| 


ARCHITECTS axp CHANCERY. — Srr,—Would | 
some of your readers be good enough to throw | 
light upon the following occurrence :—A house | 
belonging to a ward in Chancery wants repairing : 
an architect is called in, and makes a fall report | 
upon the alterations necessary to make it habit-' 
able for a good tenant, and to preserve the build- | 
ing from going to decay, and furnishes complete | 
drawings, showing the entire scheme, with a pro- | 
bable estimate. The whole is submitted to a/ 
lawyer, in order to be laid before the Lord Chan- | 
cellor for his sanction; but the lawyer says it is | 
all useless—that what is required is, that a| 
builder (not an architect), should make an affidavit | 
that certain repairs are , and that such 
only would be allowed for, thus entirely setting at | 
— the architect’s trouble, and ignoring his | 
studied opinion. Would not the architect’s assur- | 
ance in his report obviate all this procedure? 1 
want to know, can this be? If so, it is the legal | 
profession paying the architectural profession a | 
compliment with a vengeance. It is, in fact,—*I 
don’t know you.”—JaMes Brake. 


Evgorro-TereGRaruic Procress.—The forlorn | 
hope of the Atlantic cable now appears to be an | 
offer made by Mr. Hughes, an American patentee, 
to try it with his printing telegraph, which, by a 
nice adjustment of instruments at both ends of a 
telegraph, prints each letter of a word by a single 
impulse ; that it may afford less opportunity for the 
interference of the ic storms and earth cur- 
rents, by which the mass of iron-wire covering of 
the Atlantic cable is now admitted to have be- 
muddled the signals, than by any method which 
requires more than one transmission for each letter. 
The directors have not, however, as yet accepted 
the offer. Meantime they are having the shore 
end laid down at last at Valentia, and perhaps 
they await the result before considering Mr. 
Hughes's offer. There is talk of our Government 
having already caused soundings to be taken for 
the laying of another cable, but we cannot trace 
the ramour as yet to any reliable authority. The 
Dundee Advertiser urges a trial of Mr. Lindsay’s 
singular idea of a telegraph without a cable at all. 
It is quite true that Mr. Lindsay succeeded in 
telegraphing across Portsmouth harbour by means 
of electricity, and without a crossing cable; but 
something short of the Atlantic, we suspect, should 
be Mr. Lindsay’s next stretch. It is by means of 
a sort of electrical collector, stretched along the 
coasts on each side, and at right angles or so to the 
crossing path, that Mr. Lindsay proposes to form 
submarine phs without crossing cables. It 
is said that a “ British and Canadian Submarine 
Telegraph Company (limited)” is in course of for- 
mation. propose to cross the Atlantic from 
Galway to Quebec. The capital of the company is 
set down at 750,000/. The cable is to contain six 
to nine conductors, and a dividend of nearly 15 per 


| not light, is often improved by such enlargement. 


THE BUILDER. 


New Buwxiit-rrecps Bue iaL-GRounD, Istine- 
ton.—Cavtion to Cowrractors, &c.—At the 
Clerkenwell Police-court, on Wednesday, the 17th 
instant, Mr. Fordyce, a contractor, and Chi . 
a carter, were convicted and fined under one of 
the “annoyance ” clauses in the Islington Local 
Act, for carrying through Brewers-yard, Islington, 
a quantity of rubbish, and shooting it into the 
old burial-ground. Mr. Warr, the sanitary in- 


spector, and Mr. Butterfield, the registrar, were | drainage 


called as witnesses; the cases were conducted by 
Mr. Layton, the vestry clerk. 

Covertnc Back Yarps In METROPOLIS.— 
Imprimis, the clause in Building Act, 1855, refers 
to new buildings; the Act also does not define 
“on what floor or level” the open area is to be 
left, just the same want of definition as is appa- 
rent all through the Act. This might be on flat 
formed over ground-floor (roof). We must, how- 
ever, if we want anything intelligible, revert to 
the Act of 1844, sechedule K, page 148: this 
allows back-yards to be covered in, if they can 
light and ventilate from any area to extent of 
three-quarters of a square above level of second 

In most cases of shops, however, if these 
can be lighted and ventilated from street, it 
should be allowed that yards may be covered in : 
it resolves itself into a question simply of amount 
of light and ventilation, It is a hardship where a 
shop is small, and is sought to be enlarged, to 
urge objections to enlarging it, as ventilation, if 


—VIGILANS. 

Tue Dreixxine-FountaIn Movement.—At a 
vestry meeting of the parish of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, held on 9th inst., Mr. S. Gurney, of 
Lombard-street, made an offer to erect, at his own 
cost, a drinking-fountain, to be placed on Holborn- 
hill. It was unanimously resolved to accept the 
offer, the rector and churchwardens being re- 
uested to fix the site. <A fair example to all 
the other metropolitan districts is thus being set 
by Holborn, and it is to be hoped that St. Pancras 
will have the solitary glory of representing the 
pot-house interest in London. At the Court 





of Common Council for the City of London, held | 


on 15th instant, Mr. Anderton gave notice of the 
following motion :—‘“ That it be referred to the 
City Lands Committee to examine and report upon 
the desirability of erecting, for the benefit of the 
working and labouring classes, public drinking- 
fountains within the City of London, with powers 
to confer with the Commissioners of Sewers 
thereon, and if necessary the Metropolitan Board 
of Works; and should the same be found de- 
sirable, then to ascertain the sites where they 
would be most convenient and useful; also the 
probable cost of the erection of each of such 
fountains, and the probable annual expense of 
maintaining the same when erected, and to suggest 
the means for defraying the costs and charges of 
erecting and supporting the same, whether by 
voluntary contributions or otherwise; and if by 
voluntary contributions, that this court do sub- 
scribe towards the same such sum as the court 
may hereafter in its wisdom think fit.” The 
committee to whom the Leicester council referred 
the subject of drinking-fountains report that 
their sub-committee advise the erection of a mural 





opening in Freeschool-lane, according to a design 
submitted to them. The cost will be about 12/. 
or 13/.; and as the site appeared to be unobjection- 
able, the committee recommended that the con- 
struction of this fountain be at once proceeded 
with, leaving the site and design for other foun- 
tains for further consideration. Itappears, from 
the proceedings of the Stockport Town-council, 
that the mayor has received a communication from 
Mr. R. H. Greg, of Norcliffe, near Styal, in which 
that gentleman offers to furnish a number of 
drinking-fountains for the use of the inhabitants 
of this borough, leaving the selection of sites 
for their erection to the General Purposes Com- 
mittee. 

Epitarnh IN MepmMexnim Cuvrenyarp.—I 
inclose you a little bit of rustic verse, truly from 
the heart, and not from the head, which I saw in 
this pretty churchyard, in Oxfordshire, near the 
the Thames. It is on the tombstone of a young 
mother who died, leaving her husband and one 
child. If they are half as touching to you as 
they are to me, I am sure you will insert them :— 


“ Blossoming rose, blooms with the morning sun, 
Just looks gay, withers, and then is gone. 
Pardon my sins, Almighty God, I pray, 

Forgive them me, and take me hence away. 
Hasband, farewell, my life is past ; 
My love for you so long did last. 
I pray no sorrow for me make: 
Love my child for my sake.”’ 





fountain of white Sicilian marble on the gaol wall | 
in Highcross-street, at a short distance from the | 











































































to in the old country. We are to see such 
familiar traits in its adverti columns as 
“Doulton’s stoneware,” with the well-known 
i and water-pipes, for sale at Melbourne. 
The number contains various interesting maps and 
sections of auriferous districts. 
MerrorouitaN Drarnace.—It is sincerely to 
be wished and hoped for, that as the winter is 
now aay, Sper gives good time for steady 
reflection, tha ratepayers generally of London 
and the suburbs will open their eyes to the great 
fact that upwards of ten millions sterling will 
soon be thrown amongst the contractors and 
property-holders for dispersion. But will the public 
of the metropolis be benefited by it >—and ifso, will 
it be permanently, or is it to be only a make-believe, 
resulting in increased and extended annoyances, 
and the loss of valuable time and opportunities of 
doing good permanently and effectually by well- 
matured practical plans? If the ratepayers con- 
tinue sleepy or lethargic, they must not grumble 
at future consequences.— PRACTICAL. 


Tue proposep Frye-Art GALLERY FOR 
Lzgps.—An influential meeting of gentlemen de- 
sirous of forming a Fine-Art Gallery in Leeds 
has been held in the Town-hall there, to consider 
what means should be — to carry out the 
project. The mayor (Sir Peter Fairbairn) pre- 
sided. It was decided, says the Intelligencer, to 
form an association, to be called “The Leeds Fine 
Arts Association,” with the object in view of de- 
corating and ornamenting the Town-hall with 
paintings, statuary, and other works of art, and a 
committee was chosen to confer with a committee 
to be appointed by the Leeds Town Council, as to 
the necessary steps to be taken to further the ob- 
object contemplated. 


Moxvments.—A movement is being set on foot 
to secure the erection of a building commemora- 
tive of the genius of Josiah Wedgwood, at 
Burslem, the town of his birth.——A public meet- 
ing has been held in the Chester Music Hall, 
under the presidency of the mayor, to consider 
the best means of perpetuating the memory of 
the late Rev. Matthew Henry, the celebrated 
Bible commentator, who spent twenty-five years 
of his life in that city, and whose chapel still 
remains there. It was resolved that a subscrip- 
tion should be set on foot to erect a statue in the 
city, to found one or more scholarships at Oxford, 
and to print a cheap edition of his commentary. 
It is proposed to erect a colossal equestrian 
monument to Washington, in the centre of Wash- 
ington-square, Philadelphia, at a cost of 75,000 
dollars. This monument is to be of bronze, upon 
a massive granite pedestal, standing in a miniature 
lake, 6 feet deep, fed by fountain-jets, and sur- 
rounded by a massive iron railing. 

Lazovr 1x Avstratia.—There are still many 
men unemployed. The railway works have been 
much interrupted by strikes, caused partly by 
the unfair treatment of the contractors, and 
partly by a foolish attempt on the part of the 
men to force from them a higher rate of wages 
at a time when this was impossible, as labour is 
still much in excess of the present demand. The 
contractors have, we think prejudicially to their 
future interest, taken advantage of the temporary 
superfiuity of labour, not only to keep men 
working at the very lowest scale of remuneration, 
but otherwise so to treat them as to keep the 
men in a state of constant dissatisfaction. The 
Melbourne Argus says, “ Before many months are 
over the contractors and their workmen will have 
changed positions, much to the loss and inconve- 
nience of the former. The eight hours’ movement 
is still gaining strength here. The wish of the 
smiths, boiler-makers, and other workers in iron 
to labour but for eight hours a-day, instead of 
ten, was by some employers, who tried 
hard to frustrate their object, but eventually had 
to give way. In this case the public sympathy 
was altogether on the side of the workmen, who, 
when craving this boon, did not attempt to gain 
it at their employers’ expense. They were all 
along willing to submit to a proportionate reduc- 
tion in their wages, and for eight hours’ work 
only asked to receive eight hours’ pay. Some of 
the large employers refused to accede to the 
desire of their workmen as long as there was the 
least probability of their being able to stop the 
movement ; but now eight hours’ work a day is 
the rule in this, as it has long been in many of 











cent. is calculated on. 


EpsIqoy. . 


the out-of-door trades.” 
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tw 24th instant, to the Engineer of the | moderate.—Address, Y. Z. 
profit on the year’s work, then half of such profit ore teatac bet 3 . 
to go in diminution of the 1,000/. The committee | Terminus, RNTED, TY SHROATION. ty sy 
were of opinion that it was not expedient to accept ANTED, an rienced ARCHITEC- a 
these terms, and that it would be preferable to TURAL sdabenuens , competent to get out working scuoninted with PASTE, : 
allow the company at once to surrender to the | Shi sristic drawings Salary, 1901.—Apply to 8. and C. 40, Princess- cule. —~ Adan 3. 
local Board the buildings, machinery, and plant . . 
now on the premises. ANTED, by a Builder, in a large pro- eae 2 
winsial town, 0 Gentionan, theveughier the ANTED, TED, by s a neat 
ag yea oe Ey ee va th or in: 
TENDERS a, ayer iy, Az, Mare. Shape, sucka, sad sracng rn ae create eo Be Terms meter 
. i ci , > 
For rebuilding Nos. 43 and 44, Duke-street, and No. 1, | BUILDERS.—201. PREMIUM will be 
Princes-place, St. James’s. Mr. Francis H. Fowler, archi- | W ANTED, in the Office of an Architect given with o clever Youth (am ‘as an APPRENTICE to 
tect. Quantities taken out by Mr. Morris Evans :— Pes and Surveyor pa A Engrg ower ani go pent ry and Builder. Must in the house.— 
Clemence .--+-+++++++0+0+ 7 -++ 64,290 ° 4 c= drawing. —Apply. personally at Mr WILLIS, Bookesller, Sockets, | ey Se eS er vais 
: 4,132 0 @ TO BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND OTHERS. 
4,106 0 0 | WAst ANTED, at the West-end of Town, ws &/TP\HE Advertiser, aged wishes for a 
-- 3,990 0 0 l, A! House Painter, Decorator, tc.» CLERK He must te a good RE-ENGAGEMENT in an Office as Five years’ fimt- 
Sr neeceeeeciicgcccceee Spe 0 0 | gulummp rita fullpatientnn, age, where lat mmploved, as toC: 5M. | Nae: Remaster We Oy cents mebenieva oo 
i -eee 3,970 0 0 : . TO CIVIL ENGINEERS AND LAND SURVEYORS. 
sitvenebtnad Peo rept ie | ANTED, in an Architect's Office, a | P[HE, Advertiser who has been four years 
respectable and intel Young Man Ww 
For building Methodist chapel at Newark, Nottingham- CL® Zerzecable snd intelinnt, Young write well, keep accounts, his with «land and engineering gurveyo, and who will 2 
shire. Mr. M M . Sharper, architect. Quantities supplied ‘4, ahd make himself generally useful. om oe Testimonials of ebiitty, Ss. trom the 
by BrP. menting 6 : Ele pps’s, News OS ee ee ee eee sent on 
AIIPGOR 2c cvcnccscsecessece +++ 3,874 0 sr) “0. LAD DRAINERS. : : 
WOR soca dcids édatee ss 3,421 0 © Batak TO ARCHITECTS SURVEYORS. 
Sherwood ... sicdhvacnaes 3,420 0 @ E-ccmipetent Person to undertake GOOD DRAUG and general 
Aaron and Son.......... -. 3,207 0 0 a achintee 8 gma hed genders ng ASSISTANT, at with an eminent Sondon architect, is 
ee en Bes HILL, Architect, 15, Old-street, City-road, EC. mi sddrem, X.Y. k Mr. Abbots, 74 Greet Tower-emest, 
Balistock ee eeeeveee eeeeeseese 2,637 0 08 TO POREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS. 
pce oho petstresas nee’ Ken seee ware 4 ANTED, a YARD FOREMAN, able to BUILDERS CLERK is open to a 
GHIK oo rccrersresssoesees 070 mengure Joiners’ work, and keep corsest acoomits of all RE-ENGAGEMENT. Can design, make finished and working 
| materials.—Address, stating full ‘particulars, to J. B. Office of “ The &c, Salary 601. perannum. Reference to last employer.— 
For alterations of No. 11. Queen’s-buildings, for Messrs. | Builder.” Address, ‘A, Post-office, Buskington, Sleaford. 


Goding and Co. Mr. F. Edwards, architect. Quantities 
not — ~ 


ocenees CPE EEE 6 ¢6 
z o Symons ........ secetebuae 492 0 0 
GB, DOGG, FOES is iiccvisc cvccace one 407 @ 0 
Pb diva ok ou F600 bcos nesses 460 0 0 
CREE 6 vc ccstvncocssvesssconss 444 0 0 





For new school-house, Burton-street, St. Pancras. 
Messrs. Burnel, architects :— 


Wagstaff and Son ........+.- o»- 4475 0 0 
Wa. Piper ..cscccecces aeeces «. 463 @ 0 
Nicholson and MOOG Go civetane ss 450 0 0 
PRE os Sa dacapevecdstcasavcsace 448 60 0 
Geo. Mansfield and BOE cissweee 443 0 «0 
Littio and Som......cccscesssoes 439 0 0 
J. and W. Sanders ............0. 430 0 0 
Longmire and Barge............ 418 0 @ 





For the erection of a new farmstead at Timberland, 
Lincolnshire. Mr. Thomas Page, architect :— 
Johnson and Retsey, Egsworth #1, a 
Stiles, Navenby ........000055 


0 0 

6 8 
WOR; LEMON 665.6 600 bh ie vceces ae 0 6 
Bavin, Metheringham ....... ° 898 5 0 
Foster and Conyers, Saxilby .. 816 16 6 
Pattinson, Ruskington........ 812 10 9g 
Huddleston, Lincoin (accepted) 700 0 0 
Rollinson, Kirton Lindsey .... 656 0 0 





For the erection of a villa residence at Hawkhurst, 
Kent. (Fittings not included.) Mr. H. H. Collins, 
architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs. Pearson and 


Doughney :— 
Stone Brick 
Dressings. ditto. 
J. D. Cowland, Notting-hill ......€2,5904 .. £2,534 
Jackson and Shaw .......s+e-se. 2,525 .. 2,500 
FR eT ee oe ye 2,487 .. 2,474 
W. Harvey, Hawkhurst | (accepted) 2,329 .. 2,279 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. and 8.—A. B., Hull (apply for the rules of the Societies. To state 
what you ask would require more space than we can give).—Index 
(those who regulate their course by the consideration of what will 
Please the majority at the moment will find at the end of their 
career that it has been a tortuous one).—J. T, B—E. E.—J. H.—J. F. 
—T. P.—Sussex.—P. D. (next week. Thanks).—T. M. R.—J. F. F.— 
A. and Co.—C, F.— Magistrate of Surrey.—T. R. W.—Clericus.—V. W. 
(in type).—L. and B.—J. W.—A. M. {apply to the surveyor of the local 
Board of Health).—E. L. G. 

“ Booxs axp Appnessm.”—We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ry0 AR ARCHITE OTS, ENGINEERS, 


Po yep and ’ DIBTRICT SURVEYORS.— 
MEL. FuowEh, © and Architect, transacts TOWN AGENCIES, 
a aa renders ders PROFESSION AL AID generally. 

tives y onda or tinted, &e. _ first artists _ 
=a ‘ aw only,—26, Charles-street, 





















































ave pense’ chasation, tom 















































TO BUILDERS’ CLERKS. OTHERS. 


TO NOBLEMEN 
ANTED, by a London Firm, a thoroughly YOUNG MAN. N ym Be ca eget with a 

efficient CLERK. He must have filed « similar situation A CONSTANT SITUATION, in town or country, as PAINTER, 
for at least two years, and be well acquainted with all the ‘todas t's fal g if PAPERHANGER ; is to make 


Builder's office.— Address, sta % dd to H. Cc, sie 
Met no ee himself generally harem, J. B. B. care of Mr, Reed, No. 32, 








TED, j 
gent cuek Sue ry, hn ii nesPEct Sate YOUNG MAN, who 


HAYLEY and SON tgp 2 % letter, stating terms, to Messrs, has had Se te oe eee 
W ANTED, in an Architect's Office, a LAD 


























whe writes & geod hand sad Gan tone doe A salary of YOUNG MAN is in WANT of a 
Bh Pee ee at Nee A, EN OO + Ce A SITUATION, ss PLUMBER'S ASSISTANT. Ko objection to 
aomaane t Ler c an ha 
We a permanent SITUATION in| ‘ian ™ ~C5, ew Gartner, Portia 
the Conner, a. an Assistant, who derst. every 
description — ~ and p apr , working dows etinge  o Seger 
tions, goed Ms eve su) 
quent sneuagemenh of om a, “surveying and tovelling, bore oye a THREE BRANCH H: HAND is in WANT 
fair knowledge of design and pol First-class of EMPLOYMENT.—Addres, A. W. | i te ia eke 
references, and further particulars, upon application to THETA, a vaare.‘ 


17, Hill-etreet, Knightsbridge, London, 3.W. 


WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- N ASSISTANT, who les ‘lately been in 
K 








TION as CLE of WORKS, GENERAL FOREMAN, an eminent office in London, and haa been acctitomind to the 
TIME-KEEPER, dc. or to take charge of fistate Work ; is well versed | preparation of dra both im the Classic and Gothic 
in all branches of the balding, send-works, &c. Terms d ofa RE-EN' EMENT.— Address, O. W. Mr. 





No 
objection to go abroad. — Address, W. F. G. Post-office, Norbiton, | 3, Moreton-terrace, Pimlico, 8.W. 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey. 


UMBERS, BUILDERS, AX: ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT is OPEN 
WANTED, a SITUATION, by a first-rate a Brgy Ia 
Oil Grainer, Writer, &c. who would yA the Graining on low Sa can write our ie 


wages to LEARN the PLUMBING, by agreement for two or three | and — Address, H, B. C. care of Mr. Strugnell, 
years. Reference cam be given. Town preferred.—Address, J. B. C. road, Chelsea, &.W.. 
7, Bayham-street, Camden-town, London. 


TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 
WANTED, 2 SITUATION, by a Youth, RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, who 


as JUNIOR CLERK. He has been engaged in surveyors and has recently left his , amd since then been em. 
builders’ offices about four years. Can trace drawings, write a good at Painting, wishes to gg alge 
hand, and square dimensions.— Address, J. D. 22, Clarence-road North, TE. No a —_ pe Bw his — time at Painting or 


ish- a ; 
Kentish-town pen ons, ue and and good beg ter ty ol bg 

















5 We gra anaemia eae 


To poses Mg SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS. 
TAN TED, a respectable MAN, a TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
SITUATION as Yast WORKER or SAW SHARPENER. GOOD DRAUGHTSMAN WANTS a 








character.— Address, W. B. Curtice’s Library, Moreton-terrace, RE-ENGAGEMENT. He is thoroughly aequainted with Gothic 
Pimlico, 8. W. . has some knowledge of the Classic styles, and is compe- 
TO BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, CABINET-MA &e, best wes ites 35, Latgute-steet ic” we . 





7 ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Youth, 


we Ses 17, anes) arene eee we AND SURVEYORS. 
Oo ection to turn his to the business. —Apply 
SYMONS, Builder, 3, Exeter-street, Sloane-street, 8.W AXserm ASSISTANT, fully — t to 





TO MASTER PAINTERS, BUILDERS, &c. at rection of iiting, a & SITUATION in a London 
ANTED, ies a Sy hly res table and ing a “ah eying ia depron of hing ABC, 
pri nly both in town | 84 St John-sureet, West 
and country, a GRMENT as REMAN of PAINTERS and 
and security if required. 





—- j Foreman acquainted 
authority over the painting department, as the Advertiser not » either * —, i with engi- 
accept of any situation under those conditions, oe Fan et a 





ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


We es oe cvihwmcurme yout | AA. wom suet aapsdeaie hen er Coma mt 


or GENERAL FOREMAN. Office, or to and.office. Can make 
2 good draughtsman, and - on 
a 








T 
BU RDERS CONTRACTORS te requining 
ee Lee may have the SER 


siterip . ucen'rond, 
OOK-KEEPER and COLLECTOR —/|°%” 


Ph ag ig yh mene ge above duties.—. iy, by 
letter vy sag pao stating previous em , and 
salary expected.—Security 
















Satisfactory a haken cesses one 
Scneaad peak chnmmaten,--Aatoomn h. Milli, Ghent ‘the Benton? 


Wy Pa eee | at 











ee SHOP wom pep ome 
py oa having filled a 

Sees Sue eee eee OF ee levels, &c. and 
well uncerstands works in all its details. A moderate salary 












ri ny ; 
eines cea aren eropa cl ti a 


meric (vari sass aigeeninins canst Vcr, 









































































TIVID, wear Birmingham. 
Articles rasde pam wg ig “Cheap Pr ea yrs oe hing 





eS = SEs 








pense tha a — 


Pa tht a 
{RAINING "by iti ete “and 


BELLAMY'S PATENT. To Howse Painter, es 
Merchants, 












































N the RIVER LEA.—TO BE LET 


GP SE, SETe AOS of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, 
‘wick, near V {aque a recent en 


a 


able frontages to the Len Duckett’s canal, to 
which an extensive wharf is em eee ae ae Se 
barges. a road, and is most eligible for the 
erection of warehouses any or for a ship or boat builder. 


Also to be Let, some eligible Building Land for small Houses, or 
Man Premises. within a few winutes’ walk of Bow station. 
~Apply to Mr. DEBENHAM, 8, Cheapside, where = plan may be 
seen. 

















Mh e COLOURS, and and PAINTS. 


HEYWoors, Manufacturers, 





LOURS and VARNISHES at REDUCED 


PRICES. 
White Lead, Sis. perewt. ; Linseed O11, 2s. 84. | Terpentine, 


¥. LANGTON, 148 and 144, Whitecross-strect, St. Luke’s, B.C. 





TO PAINTERS. 
REENSLADES PATENT GROUND- 


ibe hg Poche ma a ee BRUSHES, are highly 





descriptions os made my ‘nn feted. and pone mn good. 
p- nege Fana a best uustterials, and worthy of the attention 
ag eng Brash — Maw Ww. 





MPORTANT to BUILDERS and 


Pal gag erape dyt eee Fis. per ewt. ; 
TAnseed 11, 2s. 4d. per ; Batted O1i, Ss. 64. per gallon ; 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish, 7s. 6d. per ; 
For cath, at meer PRICE'S Colour and Varnieh Warchouse, 
Coleshill-street, Pimlico. 
mewy eethibeter tits Mauhs 0h Ge test pelos. 











-PAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs, ae — and every description of 
TE need by Builders a; the lowest terms. Marguees and tem- 


porary poe Bp By 2B @rders per post receive the most 


pmo pt 


H. PIGGOTT, 


: TLS, Pore-ctreet, City, Manufacturer, by appointment, to her Majesty's 


Honourable Board of Ordmance. 





vo ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS. — 
T. TRELOAR, 4%, LUDGATE-HILL, 


SUPPLIES OOCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING, DOOR-MATS, 
HLABSOCKS, & 


of tha ash canis on ten toned aiemnnstt teat, 
Warehouse, 42, Ludgate-bill, E.C, 





HANGINGS. — The CHEAPEST 


ane an. of PATERHANG 

68 CRES8’S 2, oneas 
PORTLAND Oa EE, aaeeaitiamd, aele pieaen iit toner the 
LARGEST and MOST EXTENSIVE Assortment im the Kingdom, 
THIRTY PER CENT. ee egg yma Racer gg ee “Bre 
Builders, Decoratem, Dealers, end 


visit this establishment. 











0 CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, al 


UC 
OS or ALTAR-PIECE, with four coi di t 


is. Pp 

and ornamental carving, tor Wuilding of the Greci: 
—_ Abo TWO OFL t, AIMPINGS "Mesce” * Aaron,” endl 
en «of te G. A. CARTHEW, Esq. Church waren, 











—HA 
road, and 117, Sekecien. 
, Builders, &c. 





i ’ are the 
may be admitted for the due ventilation of an sar gong without the 
fett a the Ragen gromls 


at chine Taree 
which tine a constant of fron wit 
ec Pena aek a aa For particulars, iy, to Mr. &'F. BROWNE, Roval piace. Grecn: 


ay Aer me 








NHE OFFICIAL and GENERAL 


i ye SOCTETY, 1), Buckingham-#treet.,, ened, | 
ce of ve moade here on WEDNESD. i 
the 24th day of NOVEMBED, 1858, at FIVE ) ok isely, im os 





or more amounts, as may suit the con 
Forms of application and further particulars 
feeretary. MATTHEW FORSTER, Secretary. 


may he obtained of the | 





i jena. 
ES EDMESTON 


RCHITECTURAL UNION COMPANY 


(LIMITED).— Notice is hereby given, that the FIRST GENERAL 
MEETING of SHAREHOLDERS will be held at TWO o'clock p.m. on 
WEDNESDAY, the let aay, of DECEMBER next, at the eC of the | 
Royal Institute of British 


, Hon. Sea, 








Assurance Pease 
London, EC. 


NTS of a DESCRIPTION. | 
£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH; OR 

ALLOWANCE OF 61. PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY 
an Annnal Payment of 31. for a Policy in the 
PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





| BELLAMY, 8, Ch 
| 60, Lincoln’: ‘s-inn- fields. 


OTE for MIDDLESEX.—TO BE SOLD, 


an eligible PLOT ILDING 
nora at 40 feet by 250 feet, accessible by rail or omnibus, 
Price 451.—A, ww Me. cP. HE, Bedford- Clapham, 8. 


ICHMOND, SURREY.—TEN ACRES of 
—. FREEHOLD LAND, at Richmond, Surrey, land-tax 
redeemed, close to the railway station, and in the line of the intended 


direct read from 

ING LEASE, by Tender, in one let or in several gy ming 
with plans, 7 be had of Mesers. SMITH and SON, Solicitors 

& og whe HOLMES, Surveyor, Twickenham ; 
of Mr. sAMmD LONG, B ichmond. 


HISLEHURST, Keat.—-TO BE L&T, on 
LEASE, or the the FREEHOLD TO BE 80OLD, bealthtut and 
picturesque SITES for BUILDING, in large or small plota, selected 
| from an area of 300 acres, close to the South Railway Station, 
| Mid-Kent Railway, ten Tailes from London, with ten trains daily.— 








wich, and 18, jane, Lemdon ; or te Mevsrs. Nand 


FINCH, 2, Gray’s-un-square, London. 





jae TO BE LET, in ViCTORIA- 

STREET, Westminster, on mit lenses, for ninety-nine 

a4 ox particulars, apply to Mesars. YHEW and SALMON, 
Solicitors, 20, Great George-street, Westminster. 


NHANCERY-LANE.—TO BE SOLD, a 


_/J valuable PLOT of FREEHOLD LAND, at the ¢ormer ¥ of Carey- 
street, with an extensive frontage, both on Chancery-lame and Carey- 
street, and an entrance from Star-yard. The pro presents un- 
usnal advantages, both as to light and access, and icularly 
eligible as a site for a public building, for pense or for erection 





| of extensive business premises.— For a. Ms to Pixi 
or to Mr. 


miata Sodicdbmoateeie 5 





Oye — PALL-MALL, | CHARING- 


WEST STRAND, or i 
| WANTED, BUSINESS PREMISES, with yard, back buildin, 
stables, which might be converted into aso one story high. ont. 
| age of ho conse uence.—Particenlars to Mr. JAS. EDMESTON, Archi 
| tect, 5, Ceown-doart, 014 Broaé-street, E.C> 








where, also, Rail- | 


way Accidents = pod ‘be insured ay ogee ox Year. 
3 HARGE aR re sured ga MPD ¥ 


3. VAM, 8 7 


O BUILDERS, CABINET- MAKERS, 


PIANO-FORTE MAKERS, &c.—TO BE LET, separate or as a 
| whole, at low rent, ELIGIBLE MANUFACTURING PREMISES, 
of five available floors, with basement 
| 50 feet “frontage. The situation is good, being near Cavendish-square 
and Oxford-street. a -house, or tonwom «4 if required.— 
| Apply iy, or by letter, te Mr. OO! 4, Westmoreland- 
street, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-aquare, 











BRASS-FOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, 


| yon rice he eine PLUMBAGO CRUCIBLE | 





pdyawe no alana of all users and 


nan ge of fF fron = te 40 

only one pe 1 Eva savant Rape west work ; and become heated much 

ten 9 er cet ime label nd 
Co 





yer 
SEA WORKS, London, 8.W. 


oe aton toe o 
of MELTING POTS to 
ha 





large consumers, will do well to 


RICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY 
din 





O BUILDERS and WHARFINGERS.— 
a 


water-side PREMISES, Camberwell-road, with 


workshops, two residences, and Leyte, fo for Be mein Bee adjoining 


| the Suerey <a, 1 TO BE LST or SOLD, 


| sion. ro > Ag W. W. POOOCK, Sree, 1, “ey eed terrace, 


Knigh 
OUTHWARK, near the Dover-road.— 


EXTENSIVE ee ee PREMISES, with Steam- 
power, for a Distiller, Brewer, Engineer, &c, ae oceupy 
an area of a square feet, with 85 ‘feet frontage, and comprise a 

nfactory © 60 feet by 37 feet, still-house, engine and 

boiler rooms, eb work and mill rooms, very extensive dry vaulted 

basement, stabling, coachhouse, and yard, with side entrance. 
RESIDENCE, 








“ ; to Mr. AM, 
Estate Agent, 80, Cheapside ; or on the ises, Trinity-street, 
Borough. 





























BARGAIN. — SIX LEASEHOLD 

HOUSES, in GRAFTON-STREET, Kentish-town, each con- 

six rooms, and outbadidings, TO BE SOLD—Tenders ww be 
court, Temple. 


sent to Mr. WM. PURDUE, Architect, New- 





SMALL WORKING BUILDERS or 


ye er fot te a mh lng on 
acre of freehold ae Pee tee yeas 


land, 
of suburban resort, near eee So 
ess miles from tontons and where oe ce ao is egaen § of fartnring 


in the neighbourhood ; also join twenty: 
~ ds sion ote men Baap oe 


Land, most eligible for 
both TO BE SOLD, or to an heel ouet eeahate Lae, on ninety- 
nine lease, and money advanced at 4 per cent. — Address, 
ESSEX 76, Strand. 








ONDON CRYSTAL PALACE, Regent’s- 


etrous, Oxford-street, and Great Portland-street.—This magni- 
will he OPENED 














